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Review of 
Nixon’s Life, 
Voting Record, 


Stands on Issues 


{CE PRESIDENT Richard M, Nixon seems sure to 

win the Republican nomination for President at the 
Republican National Convention which begins in Chicago 
) 


July 25. This Fact Sheet reviews his career, gives his 


stands and votes on many issues. 


Biography 


Vice President Richard Milhous Nixon was born in 
Yorba Linda, Calif. on Jan. 9, 1913. His father ran a 
combination grocery store and gas station. Nixon attended 
public schools and then received an A.B. degree from 
Whittier College in California in 1934 and anLL.B. from 
Duke University Law School, North Carolina, in 1937. 
He practiced law in Whittier from 1937 to 1942, From 
January to August 1942, he was attorney in the tire ra- 
tioning section of the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington. From August 1942 to January 1946 he was 
on active Navy duty as an aviation ground officer, mostly 
in the Pacific. 

Nixon was elected to the House of Representatives 
Nov. 5, 1946 and reelected in Nov. 2, 1948. He became a 
U.S. Senator from California on Dec. 4, 1950 serving 
on appointment during a special session after having won 
election to a full term Nov. 7, 1950. Nixon was nominated 
for the Vice Presidency at the Republican National Con- 
vention on July 11, 1952 and elected Nov. 4, 1952. He 
was renominated on Aug. 22, 1956 and reelected Nov. 6, 
1956. 

Nixon met Thelma Catherine Patricia Ryan, a high 
school commercial subjects teacher, while trying out for 
an amateur play in 1939, They were married June 21, 





1940 and have two children, Patricia (Tricia), born Feb. 
21, 1946 and Julie, born July 5, 1948. Mrs. Nixon was 
born March 16, 1912. 

Nixon is a Quaker. The Nixon family belongs to 
the East Whittier Friends Church in California. While 
in Washington, they attend primarily the Westmoreland 
Congregational Church. 

Nixon is an avid reader and a sports fan. He likes 
Mexican dishes, plays golf and the piano occasionally, 
thus combining the favorite pastimes of the two Presi- 
dents he hopes to succeed. 


Political Rise 


@ START -- In 1946 while in Baltimore on legal busi- 
ness for the Navy, Lt. Commander Nixon received a call 
from Herman Perry, California banker ona 100-member 
citizens committee searching for a Republican nominee to 
oppose Rep. Jerry Voorhis in the state’s 12th District. 
Voorhis, a New Deal Democrat, had served since 1937. 
‘*Are you a Republican?’’ Perry asked Nixon, ‘‘I guess 
so,’’ Nixon said, ‘‘I voted for Dewey last time.’’ Nixon 
flew to California to be interviewed by the committee 
and won its support for the nomination. 

@ ELECTED REPRESENTATIVE -- Nov. 5, 1946. 
Nixon beat Voorhis 65,586 to 49,994, Nixon campaigned 
under the slogan ‘‘A Vote for Nixon is a vote against the 
PAC’’ (Poiitical Action Committee of the CIO), He ac- 
cused Voorhis of being soft on Communism. The Los 
Angeles Times, which supported Nixon, praised his cam- 
paign saying he ‘‘carried the issues right tohis opponent. 
Their repeated debates have been outstanding in this cam- 
paign.’’ 
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| Nixon’s Health 


Vice President Nixon’s physician said Feb. 5he 


| 
| was in excellent condition. His only ailment is an 
| allergy -- hay fever -- which he suffers in the 
| spring; it is particularly disturbing to his eyes. | 
Reports that Nixon had high blood pressure or 
nervous stomach weredenied by Dr. Walter R. Tkach, 
White House physician who has attended Nixon since 
| he became Vice President. Dr. Tkach said Nixon 
has had no serious childhood diseases. Nixon smokes 
only an occasional dinner-time cigar, drinks spar- 
ingly. Dr. Tkachsaid Nixon weighs about 172 pounds, 
‘‘ideal’’ for a man his height, whichis about six feet. 


SESE 


| 


@® REELECTED REPRESENTATIVE -- Nov. 2, 1948. 
Nixon was reelected to the House with 141,509 votes after 
winning both the Democratic and Republican nominations 
under California’s cross-filing system. 


Nixon - Douglas Fight 
@® ELECTED SENATOR -- Nov. 7, 1950. Nixon beat 
Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas (D 1945-51) 2,183,454 votes 
to 1,502,507. he key issue in the country and in Cali- 
fornia in 1950 was Communism and internal security. 
A bill establishing a loyalty oath for stateemployees and 
civil defense workers, sponsored by California Gov. Earl 
Warren (R 1943-53), passed the state legislature with 
only five dissenting votes in 1950. While Nixon won his 
primary nomination with little trouble, Mrs. Dougla 
was attacked byher primary opponent, Manchester Boddy, 
in red ink as ‘‘too often teaming up with the notorious 
extreme radical (Rep.) Vito Marcantonio (R N.Y. 1935-37, 
American Labor Party 1939-50) on votes which seem more 
to the interest of the USSR than of the United States.’’ 
In the election campaign Nixon distributed a ‘‘pink 
sheet’’ linking Mrs. Douglas’s voting record with Mar- 
cantonio’s and asking ‘‘ Would California send Marcantonio 
to the Senate?’’ The New York Times Oct. 10 said the 
advent of the Korean War in June 1950 increased pro- 
Nixon sentiment. 
Nixon took his Senate seat Dec. 4, 1950 during a 


He was appointed to fill the 


special session of Congress. 
last month of the term of Sen. Sheridan Downey (D 1938- 
50) who retired because of ill health. Nixon thus gained 


seniority over six other Republicans in the Senate 


1952 Campaign 


@® ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT -- Nov. 4, 1952. After 
the Republican nomination for President, General Dwight 
D, Eisenhower met with Republican leaders and h 
idvisors and selected Nixon to be his running mate 
Nixon was nominated by acclamation July 11, 1952, in 
Lh 


1S 


Chicago. 

Tt new candidate July 14, 1952, described himself 
thus: ‘‘On foreign affairs I probably would be considered 
1 so-called internationalist. On domestic policy | 
I’d be labeled a conservative but probably middle-of-t 
roader would come closer to it. I believe in leaving as 
For example, I didn’t 


think 


ne- 


much as possible to the states 
believe in stealing the tidelands from Texas and Califor- 
nia. 

Communism and corruption in government were the 
President Truman, 


centerpieces of Nixon’s campaign. 
Secretary of State Acheson and Adlai E. Stevenson ‘‘are 





traitors to the high principles in which many of the Na- 
tion’s Democrats believe. Real Democrats are outraged 
by the Truman-Acheson-Stevenson gang’s toleration and 
defense of Communism in high places,’’ he said Oct. 27 

When Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis. 1946-57) and 
McCarthyism became an issue, Nixon announced he would 
support McCarthy if he were renominated but said such 
support did not mean endorsement of his views. 


‘Nixon Fund’ 


[he most flamboyant episode in the campaign was 
the controversy over the ‘‘Nixon fund’’ and the television 
address Nixon made to make clear his position. 

Early in the campaign charges were made that Nixon 
had accepted about $18,000 from California backers as a 
supplement to his salary as Senator. Nixon confirmed 
the existence of the fund but said he had not profited from 
it personally. Toa train-side crowd NixonSept. 19 said, 
‘“‘Let me go on and say this: What else, what would you 
rather have me do? I'll tell you what some of them do. 
[hey put their wives on the payroll. That’s what Spark- 
man (Democratic Vice Presidential nominee Sen, John J, 
Sparkman (D Ala.) ) did. I don’t believe in putting my 
wife on the payroll and taking your money and using it 
for that purpose.”’ 

For a week controversy continued with no firm word 
from the Presidential candidate, Dwight D. Eisenhows 
amid suggestions that Nixon resign or be removed fron 
the ticket. On Sept. 23 Nixon went on nationwide t 
vision to defend his fund: 

‘.... say that it was morally wrong if any of tl 
$18,000 went to Senator Nixon for my personal us« 
say it was morally wrong if it was secretly given at 
secretly handled. And I say it was morally wrong if any 
of the contributors got any special favors forthe contribu- 


tions which they have made 


‘And now to answer those questions let 1 S i 
Not ore cent of the $18,000 or any othe monev of that 
type ever went to me for my personal use, Every p 
of it was used to pay for political exper that I did not 
think should be charged to tl taxp { 
States.... Let me point out, and I want to mak 
ticularly clear, that nocontributortoanyofmy campaigns 
has ever received any consideration that he would i 


- . Te n ecdir > an sie 
received as an ordinary constituent. 


Nixon said that a Senator’s salary did not cov 


l 


political activities as making speeches outside Washi 

and having speeches printed. ‘‘And so I felt that the | 
wav to handle these necessary polit i] XT I 
getting my message to tl America people al 
speeches I made...was to accept the aid which pr 

my home state of California, who c« ributed tom 

paign and who continued t h 

I was elected, were glad to make. 

Nixon described his fi ial situatic - hi oO 
and what he owed. It was in this speech that he refer 1 
to his wife’s ‘‘respectable Republican cloth coat’ ith 
gift dog, Checkers -- ‘‘regardless of what t y say al t 
it, we’re going to keep it.”’ 

Eisenhower’s answer came the san lay, I have 
seen many brave men in tough situations. I hav ! 
seen any come through in such fashionas Senator Nixor 
did tonight...when a man in further answer of what he 
believes to be correct and right stands up in front of 
the American people and bares his soul, brings his famil 


with him and tells the truth, and brings with him every 


} 


bit of evidence that he can get hold of to substantiate this 
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story, to bare the secrets of his economic and financial 
life, he is a courageous man.. 
those people when I get ina fight, | would rather have a 


courageou ind honest man by my side than a whole box 


car full of pussytfoot 
ponse to Nixon’s speech overwhelmingly favored 
im on the ticket and he remained in the rac 
1954, 1956, 1958 Campaigns 
Nixo umpaigned in 1954 inthe Republican campaign 


lect a Republican Congress. He Sept. 17, 1954 de- 
‘kK 1-C 3, Korea, Communism, 





our Nation spelled battlefield deaths in a war 


that apparently had no ending...and inability to deal with 


py 

the globe’s number one threat at home and abroad...a 

ion tic cancer eating away at the integrity of our Fed- 
} (;0 I t | i control that tifled ) 
onor but coul ( halt inflation.’ 


Nixo Va ominat ‘2 8 inimou oO 
i ident Eisenhower's running mate at the Repul 
National Convention i inFra sco following an abort 
Nixon’’ moven t led by Presidential assistant o 
lisarma t blet Harold E, Stassen (}955-58 
he President } 14, 1956 had said he would be hapy 
to N no t ket with hir i l ota 
} late for t i Py lential nomination, M 
tt t Hert 53-5 now Sec 
tary of Stat on t Nix Sta N imong tho 
ond! on t1ol 
| 1956 mM] ixoO ivoided tl type of r- 
l att K tnat 1d irk | irlier politic il 1m - 
pai i H " mt inistrati ord and w 
illed n late of 19 ~ vide pros} 
peacetir I is Sept. L&, 1956 kickoff speec 
ae to ll you what k {ota i i] I hope to wa : 
| il oud to he i I of tn m rati¢ [ 
believe we’ve done ood job in the past four vears...t 
bi hower Admi tr oO { 1 vote of confid 
from tl merican peopl thi Iministratio ot t 
l ed Stat out of o var, kept it out of other 1d 
oft t best hope fo ea without surrender in tt 
\ i eae ho who ask what A yi 
to do hout the ttack VN1 it l Ww mad oO ] I yu 
INDO t 4 Sho 1 w ply n &k 1 by attacking tl 
| : W ha bett to off t m in people tl 
\ ) ] We) oto ) 18) t 
I L958 Nixe i i i 1 fora R ’ 
Oo His approa vas simil. to that of 195¢ 
I isizin wea O ty and moderation, On ¢ 
14, 1958, Nixor 1id [he people know tt ound n- 
Ov onomic pol which ha ulted the ri 
) their best | for the futur TI ire not go 
to risk their life in i policic their wing t 
nsions ind thelr ocial curity on the wild, high- 
pending plans tl radical wing of the Democratic part 
will foist upon th conomy if they increa their st 
ongr this vea 
Murray Chotiner 
An important figure in Nixon’s political career is 
Murray M. Chotiner. Chotiner, a California lawyer, ad- 
vis Nixon in his campaigns of 1946 and 1948 and was 





his campaign manager during the Senate campaign of 1950 
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I happen to be one of 


ind controls. This terrible foursome of deep 


In 1952, by arrangement with the Republican National 
Committee, Chotiner managed Nixon’s campaign for the 
Vice Presidency. He worked with Nixon in the 1954 
Congressional campaigns. 

In early 1956, Chotiner became involved in several 
Congressional investigations as lawyer for firms whose 
ictivities were under inspection. Chotiner himself was 
questioned about seeking favors for his clients through 
his connections with the Administration. Chotiner testi- 
fied that he had not asked for contract assistance or 
favors but that he had asked for routine assistance. 
Chairman John L. McClellan (D Ark.) of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee put off the full investigation until after 
the 1956 elections so that policital factors would not 
listort the hearings. The Subcommittee held a last hear- 
it took no more action in the 


ise. All hearings were in executive session and have 


ing on Nov. 17 after whic 


not been made public, 


Chotiner was not on Nixon’s staff during the 1956 


umpaign. Both Nixon ard the Republican National Com- 
mittee said that the Committee, had sufficient staff to 
handle the campaign so there was no need for Chotiner. 


Chotiner Jan. 25, 1960 announced he would enter the 
June 7 California primary for the Republican nomination 
t of retiring Rer 


for tl 6th District ¢ p. 


Yonald |... Jackson (R 


Record in Congress 








f t cor i n t t at 

Ww | 1 por i tl [ - 8 I in 

tiviti mmitt lat served Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid (the ‘‘Herter committee,’’ 
ifter its vice chairman, Ex-Rep. Christian A. Herter (R 
Ma 1943-52 

Ch issignn ts led Nixon during his freshn 
term into some of the most controversial and publicize 
Congressional business of those years. 
member of the Education and Labor Committee 

he helped draft the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, 

Nixo went to Europe in the fall of 1947 with the 
Herter ommittee to mak in on-the-spot study of the 
Advisors 
Although Nixon is generally regarded as an 
who keeps his own counsel, these men have been men- 
tioned as close fri is and advisors both in political 

ind policy matters: 

Attorney General William P. Rogers. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Arthur S, Flemming. 

Former Republican National Chairman Leonard 
NV. Hall (1953-57 

Former Republican National Chairman Mead 
Alco 1957-59), 

Sen. Thruston B, Morton (KR Ky.), tl current 


Republican National Chairman, 
Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.). 
Rep. Bob Wilson (R Calif.). 
J. Clifford Folger, Ambassador to Belgium 1957 - 
59, chairman of the Republican National Finan 


Committee 1955-57 








requirements and resources of countries receiving help 
under the foreign aid program in connection with the 
newly proposed Marshall plan. 

As a member of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, under constant attack about the methods it was 
using to investigate the extent of Communist activities 
in the United States, Nixon entered into the disput« 
In 1948, he defended the work of the Committee but said 
he would be the last tosayits methods were always right. 
William S, White, in the New York Times Aug. 15, 1948, 
said Nixon ‘‘is at pains to try to keepthe committee on 
legally sound path and has a considerable reputation for 
fairness to witnesses.’’ In October 1948 Nixon proposed 
4 program to protect witnesses accused of being loyalty 
risks. On Dec. 12, 1948 Nixon and Sen. Karl E, Mundt 
(R S.D., then a Member of the House) made up a list of 
recommended procedures to guide Congressional investi- 
gating committees, dealing mostly with the protection of 
witnesses’ rights. 

\ Mundt-Nixon bill to require the registration of all 
Communist front organizations and Communist party 
members did not get through the 80th Congress. One of 
its firmest opponents in the House was Rep. Douglas, 
later his opponent for the Senate in 1950. Parts of the 
bill were incorporated inthe Internal Security Act of 1950. 


The Hiss Case 


Nixon played an important part in the investigations 
of Alger Hiss and Whitaker Chambers. The New York 
Times Aug. 23, 1948 spoke of the ‘‘efforts of Mr. Nixon, 
acting as a One-mansubcommittee, to pierce the disparity 
and contradictions which appeared in statements of some 
of those accused and the charges made bythe accusers.”’ 

Nixon issued the subpena for the ‘‘pumpkin papers’’ 
of Chambers and flew back by Coast Guard plane from a 
vacation trip in the Caribbean inorder to be on hand for 
their opening 

On Jan. 26, 1950 Nixon made a speechon the floor of 
the House, ‘‘The Hiss Case -- A Lesson for the American 
People,’’ in which he outlined his own role in the develop- 
ments. He said: 

‘*...those of you who were there...will remember the 
great impression (Hiss) made upon the committee, upon 
the press and upon those who were there as spectators 
I would say that 90 percent of those who were in the com- 
mittee room were convinced that Mr. Hiss was telling 
the truth.... 

‘‘Immediately after the public hearing the committe 
went into an executive session, and at that point the Hiss- 
Chambers investigation was almost dropped.... 

‘“‘Mr. (Robert) Stripling, the chief investigator of the 
committee, and I had some doubts. I do not say that to 
indicate that we had any greater ability to analyse the 
evidence than the other members who attended the hear- 
ing. But by reason of certain conduct of Mr. Hiss on th 
stand we felt at least that we should investigate further to 
determine whether or not Mr. Hiss or Mr. Chambers 
was lying on the critical issues.... As a result we did a 
very simple and obvious thing. We wentto New York City 
on August 7, subpenaed Mr. Chambers and put him under 
a grueling cross-examination for a period of three hours... 

“I point this out because this was the first time that 
such an investigation had been made despite the fact that 
it was back in 1939 that Mr. Chambers had made these 
same charges....’’ Nixon was alsoconnected with several 
other important investigations. Among them were the 
RFC influence probe, an investigation into tax scandals 


in the internal revenue bureau, the Amerasia case and 
activities of the Federal Housing Administration. 

In the Senate Nixon served on the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments Committee which later became the Government 
Operations Committee. As in the House, he devoted most 
of his energies discussing and attacking Communisn 

Nixon continued to be an outspoken critic of the 
Truman Administration. One of the highlights of hi t- 
tack was the 1951 charge by Nixon of ‘‘smear can 
when President Truman recalled five-star General Doug- 


las MacArthur as Supreme Allied Commander in the Far 
East. He said MacArthur had been recalled 

because he had the good sense and patriotism to ask that 
the hands of our fighting men in Korea be untied so tt 


they could bring the Korean war toa close.’’ He intro- 
duced a resolution asking that MacArthur be restored 

Nixon Oct 1951 caused consternation among mem- 
bers of the Republican and Democratic parties by demand- 
ing that both Republican National Chairman Guy (¢ 





Gabrielson (1949-52) and Democratic Natio Cha 


William Marshall Boyle Jr. (1949-51) 1 ‘font 
basis of their own testimony’’ on helping « ts get RF 
loans while holding their parties’ top jol 


Nixon as Vice President 





Nixon, the second youngest Vice Pre lent istor 
C, Breckinridge at 35 in 1856 was you r) turned 
the Vice Presidency into a full-time job. Tt Pre 1 
three illnesses -- a heart attack in 1955, an ileitis opera- 
tion in 1956 and a stroke in 1957 -- bri tt rol f 
the Vice President to greater prominen The offi 
expanded beyond constitutional duties to includ 


monial and executive duties. 

President Eisenhower’s desire to increase the sta 
ture of the Vice Presidency was expressed i is state- 
ment of Feb. 1957, 
indifference to the welfare of the American peop! 


you keepthe Vice President aware of everything that is go- 


‘| believe that it is almost OWNS 





ing on.’’ He should be so prepared that in case of emer- 


gency ‘‘he is ready tostepin without any interruptior 


Nixon’s Staff 


Key figures on the Vice President’s staff 


Rose Mary Woods, executive secretary. M 
Woods met Nixon when she was on th taff of tl 
Herter Committee (1947-48). 

Robert H. Finch, 35, administrative assi 
Attorney; was Los Angeles County Republicar 
man 1957-59, lost House racetoRep. Cecil R. k 


(D Calif. 17th) in 1952 and 1954, 
Herbert G, Klein, 41, special assistant for press 
On leave of absence as editor of the San Diego | 


Was campaign press assistant for Nixon in 1956 and 
1958. 

Charles K. McWhorter, 38, legislative assistant 
Attorney: president of National Young Republicans 
1956-57. 

Robert E. Cushman Jr., 45, assistant for national 


security matters. BrigadierGeneral, Marine Cor] 
James D. Hughes, 37, aide, appointments and ar- 
rangements, national security Major, Air Force. 
Both military aides are on active duty, onspecial 
assignment to the Vice President. 
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Nixon’s Other Jobs 


In addition to presiding over the Senate, Nixon 
has these positions: 
Chairman, President’s Committee on Govern- 
nt Contracts, 
Chairman, Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth 


nN 


Member, National Security Council. 

Member, Commission on Extension of the U.S, 
Capitol. 

Member, Civil! War Centennial Commission. 

Member, Board of Regents, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 

I:x-officio member, Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


Commission. 


Nixon said in 1957, ‘l approach this next four 
yvears...knowing that I will be doing something more 
substantial than acting as a figurehead in presiding over 
the Senate. As a result of the President’s decision in 
this matter of the Vice Presidency, the Vice President 

yn make a policy-making contribution to the Adminis- 
tration 

When Mr. Eisenhower had a mild stroke Nov. 26, 
1957, Nixon was called to the White House and spent nine 
hours there conferring with staff members on plans to deal 
with the emergency. Despite suggestions from some 
Republican Members of Congress that he assume certain 
Presidential duties, Nixon Nov. 26 said there had been no 
thought of a delegation of powers. He said he was ‘‘com- 
pletely confident’’ the President could make any decisions 
needed, \t the same time, it was indicated Nixon stood 
ready to preside over the Cabinet and meetings with Con- 
yressional leaders, if needed. Nixon worked atthe White 
House again Nov. 27, 28 and 29, On Nov. 27 he partici- 
pated in making the important decision to put both the 
Thor and Jupiter missiles into production. 

Following the failure of Congress to agree on when 
the Vice President should assume the responsibilities 
of the President, an unprecedented agreement between 
President Eisenhower and Nixon was published March 3, 
1958. Under the terms of this pact, the Vice President 
would serve as Acting President upon the request of the 
President or after appropriate consultation should the 


p 


President be unable to communicate. The President 
would resume his powers when he determined his dis- 
ability had ended. 

In the absence of the President, Nixon presides at 
meetings of the Cabinet and the National Security Coun- 
cil. Formerly these groups were presided over by the 
Secretary of State. He also heads two committees, 
lhe President’s Committee on Government Contracts 
1953) and the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 


Economic Growth (1958), (For other official duties, 
see box.) 

Nixon’s duties as Vice President have enabled him 
to take some firm action in the civil rights area. 
\ head of the Government Contracts Committee he 


May 9, 1957 asked heads of 26 federal contracting 
wencies to deny further Government contracts to firms 
practicing racial discrimination, 

During Senate debate on changing the cloture rule 
wt the beginning of the 85th Congress Nixon as President 
of the Senate Jan. 4, 1957 gave an informal opinion that 
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the Senate could change any of its rules by majority 
vote. This opinion coincided with the stand of the group 
seeking to make it easier to halt Senate filibusters. 
During debate on the Civil Rights Act of 1957, he June 
20 issued an opinionthata point of order against the move 
to bypass consideration of the House-passed bill by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee was ‘‘not well taken’’. He 
declined to give a formal opinion, however, since the issue 
was ‘‘not...a procedural question’’ and put the question 
to a vote. 

4s President of the Senate he has cast seven tie- 
breaking votes and did not vote on nine other ties. 
(See box p. 384) 


Nixon’s Travels 


In his two termsas Vice President, Nixonhas travel- 
led extensively as President Eisenhower's personal emis- 
sary. He has visited five continents and 56 countries. 

Nixon Dec. 18, 1956 went to Austria as a ‘‘personal 
representative’’ of the President to study the problem of 
Hiungarian refugees and recommend relief steps for 
them. Jan. 1 he said ‘‘substantially more’’ than the 
scheduled 21,500 refugees should be admitted to the U.S, 
Some 24,125 Hungarian refugees had been admitted by 
Jan. 30, and the President asked Congress for authority 
to admit more. 

From April 27 to May 15, 1958 Nixonmade a “‘good- 
will’’ tour of Latin America. Unexpectedly he met 
Communist-inspired demonstrations against him in Peru 
ind Venezuela. Nixon acted calmly in the face of 
physical danger. On his return President Eisenhower 
praised his courage and Congress began an investigation 
of U.S. foreign policy in South America. 

Nixon made an extended visit of Russia from July 22 
to Aug. 2, 1959 with a visit to Poland on his return trip 
Aug. 2 to Aug. 5. Accompanied by a large group of 
American and foreign newsmen, Nixon had several 
talks and debates with Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
including the famous ‘‘kitchen debate’’ in the demonstra- 
tion room of the U.S. Fair in Moscow. Nixon made two 
speeches to the Soviet people, one opening the fair July 
24 and the other an unprecedented televised talk on the 
eve of his departure Aug. 1. 

For a list of countries Nixon has visited since 
1953 see box. 


Nixon’s Trips 
Since he became Vice President Nixon has 
visited these countries: 
1953 -- Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Formosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Libya, Malaya, New 


] 


fealand, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippine Islands, 
Thailand, and Vietnam, 

1955 -- Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexi- 
co, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

1956 -- Austria, Brazil, Formosa, Germany, 
Iceland, Pakistan, Philippine Islands, Spain, Thail- 
and, Turkey and Vietnam 

1957 -- Ethiopia, Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and Uganda. 

1958 -- Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
England, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

1959 -- Poland and the Soviet Union. 











NIXON’S KEY VOTES IN HOUSE AND SENATE, 1947--1952 


House 


Nixon served as Representative from the old 12th 
District of California from Jan. 3, 1947 through Nov. 30, 
1950. The following roll-call votes were picked as Key 
Votes by Congressional Quarterly. 


1947 


Greek-Turkish Aid (S 938). Authorize $300 million 
in military and economic assistance to Greece and $100 
million inmilitary assistance to Turkey. Passed, 287-108, 
May 9, 1947. (D 160-13, R 127-94), Nixon FOR. 

Foreign Aid (S 1774). Authorize $597 million for 
emergency aid to Austria, China, France and Italy. 
Passed, 313-72, Dec. 15, 1947. (D 152-11, R 161-70). 
Nixon FOR, 

Labor-Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) (HR 
3020). Passage over veto. Passed, 331-83, June 20, 1947. 
(D 106-71, R 225-11). Nixon FOR. 

Income Tax Reduction (HR 1), Passage over veto 
(two-thirds majority required). Vetosustained, 268-137, 
June 17, 1947, (D 35-134, R 233-2). Nixon FOR. 

Natural Gas Act Amendment (HR 4051). Carroll (D 
Colo.) motion to recommit HR 4051, with instructions to 
substitute Priest (D Tenn.) measure to exempt independ- 
ent producers of natural gas from jurisdictionof Federal 
Power Commission. Rejected, 64-253, July 11, 1947. 
(D 54-82, R 10-171). Nixon NOT RECORDED. 

Anti-Inflation (H J Res 273). Wolcott (R Mich.) mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass bill (two-thirds majority 
required), Rejected, 202-188, Dec. 15, 1947. (D 0-161, 
R 202-26). Nixon FOR. 


1948 


Anti-Inflation (S J Res 157). Restore wartime curbs 
on installment buying and raise Federal Reserve Bank 
Reserve requirements. Passed, 264-97, Aug. 5, 1948. 
(D 51-92, R 213-3). Nixon FOR. 

Selective Service Extension (HR 6401), Extend Selec- 
tive Service to June 30, 1950. Passed, 282-131, June 18, 
1948. (D 144-31, R 138-98), Nixon FOR. 

Income Tax Reduction (HR 4790), Passage over veto 
(two-thirds majority required), Vetooverridden, 311-88, 
April 2, 1948. (D 82-84, R 229-2). Nixon FOR. 

European Recovery Program (S 2202), Authorize aid 
to 16 western European nations, Western Germany, 
Greece, Turkey and China, Passed, 329-74, March 31, 
1948. (D 158-11, R 171-61). Nixon FOR, 

Railroad Rates Antitrust Exemption (S110), Author- 
ize Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend antitrust 
laws with respect to railroad rate-fixing agreements. 
Passage over veto (two-thirds majority required), Veto 
overridden, 297-102, June 17, 1948. (D 69-96, R 228-4). 
Nixon FOR, 

Oleo Tax Repeal (HR 2245), Repeal taxes on sale and 
manufacture of oleomargarine. Passed, 260-106, April 
28, 1948. (D 1406-14, R 118-92). Nixon FOR. 

Communist Registration (HR 5852). Require regis- 
tration of Communist and Communist-front organizations. 
Passed 319-58, May 19, 1948. (D 104-48, R 215-8). 
Nixon FOR, 


Social Security (H J Res 296), Maintainstatus quo on 
social security coverage, and cancel Treasury regula- 
tions, based on Supreme Couri decisions, expanding cov- 


erage. Passage over veto. Veto overridden, 298-75, 
June 14, 1948. (D 86-69, R 209-4), Nixon FOR, 
1949 


[rade Agreements Extension Act of 1949 (HR 1211 
Simpson (R Pa.) motion to recommit, Rejected, 151-241, 
Feb. 9, 1949, (D 7-235, R 144-5). Nixon FOR, 

Veterans’ Pensions (HR 2581), providing $90a month 
to all veterans of World Wars I and II at age 65. Teague 
(D Texas) motionto recommit. Agreed to, 208-207, March 
24, 1949, (D 151-100, R 57-106). Nixon FOR, 

Labor-Management Relations Act of 1949 (HR 2032), 
Welch (R Calif.) motion to recommit, after bill had been 
amended by adoption of Wood (D Ga.) substitute. Agreed 
to, 212-209, May 4, 1949, (D 193-62, R 18-147). Nixon 
AGAINST, 

National Housing Act of 1949 (HR 4009), providing a 
five-year program for slum clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing construction. Rees (R Kan.) amendment to delete 
Title III, low-rent public housing. Rejected, 204-209, 
June 29, 1949, (D 64-184, R 140-24). Nixon FOR. 

Agricultural Act of 1949 (HR 5345), providing a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports. Gore (D Tenn.) amend- 
ment to substitute text of HR 5617 providing for extension 
to Jan. 1, 1951, of existing (rigid support) program, 
Agreed to, 239-170, July 21, 1949, (D 79-165, R 160-4), 
Nixon FOR, 

Anti-Poll Tax bill (HR 3199) making unlawful require- 
ment for payment of poll tax as prerequisite to voting for 
national officers. Passage of bill. Passed, 273-116, 
July 26, 1949. (D 151-92, R 121-24). Nixon FOR. 

Natural Gas Act Amendment (HR 1758), exempting 
independent producers from FPC jurisdiction. Passage 
of bill. Passed, 183-131, Aug. 5, 1949, (D 93-97, R 90- 
34). Nixon FOR, 

Fair Labor Standards Act Amendment (HR 5856), 
providing for a minimum wage of 75centsan hour. Pass- 
age of bill. Passed, 361-35, Aug. 11, 1949. (D 221-23, 
R 139-12). Nixon FOR, 

Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (HR 5895), 
providing arms aid to Atlantic Pact nations. Richards 
(D S.C.) substitute (authorizing $580,495,000 for western 
European nations) for committee amendment (authorizing 
$655,840,000), Agreed to, 209-151, Aug. 18, 1949, (D 71- 
143, R 137-8), Nixon FOR, 

Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (HR 5895), 
conference report authorizing $1.3 billion in military aid 
as follows: $1 billion to NATO nations, $211 million to 
Greece and Turkey, $27.6 million to Iran, Korea and the 
Philippines, and $75 million for the ‘‘general area’’ of 
China over a two-year period. Agreed to, 224-109, Sept. 
28, 1949. (D 173-24: R 51-84). Nixon FOR. 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1949 (HR 6000), 
increasing coverage and benefits of social security. Rule 
(H Res 372) providing for four days’ general debate, waiv- 
ing points of order, and prohibiting other thancommittee 
amendments. Sabath (D Ill.) motiontoorder the previous 
question, thus terminating debate on the rule, (Republi- 
cans sought an open rule to permit substitution of GOP- 
sponsored amendments.) Agreed to, 175-154, Oct. 4, 1949. 
(D 172-20, R 2-134). Nixon AGAINST. 
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1950 
Korean Aid Act (HR 5330). Authorize $60 million for 
participation in ECA, Passage of bill. Rejected, 191-192, 
Jan. 19, 1950 (D 170-61, R 21-130). Nixon AGAINST, 
Far Eastern Assistance Act (S 2319), Authorize S60 
million of economic aid to Korea, as wellas $103 milliotr 
to aid certain areas of China to be taken from money 


previously appropriated for this purpose. Passed, 240- 
134, Feb 9, 1950. (D 198-42, R 42-91, ALP 0-1 ). Nixon 
FOR, 


Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950(HR 7797 
Smith (R Wis.) motion to recommit with instructions to 
delete Title II providing for initiation of the ‘‘technical 
knowledge and skills’’ portion of the Point Four Program 
(aid to underdeveloped countries), Rejected, 150-220, 
March 31, 1950 (D 31-191, R 118-29). Nixon NOT 
RECORDED, 

General Appropriations for 1951 (HR 7786). Thomas 
I) Texas), Taber (R N.Y.) amendment to reduce total 
ippropriations by $600 million, specifying percentage re- 
ductions to effect this cut. Agreed to, 273-113, May 10, 
1950. (D 116-111, R 157-1). Nixon NOT RECORDED. 

Postal Delivery Service Restoration (HR 8195), Re- 
scind order of Postmaster General curtailing postal de- 
liveries. Passage of bill. Passed, 264-108, Aug. 16, 1950. 
(D 158-71, R 105-37 Nixon AGAINST, 

Fair Employment Practice Act (HR 4453), McCon- 
nell (R Pa.)amendment substituting text of HR 6881 (delet- 
ing reference to unlawful employment practices, and es- 
tablishing FEPC with investigating and recommending 
powers only). Agreed to, 222-178, Feb.22,1950, (D 118- 
128, R 104-49), Nixon FOR, 

Housing Act of 1950 (HR 7402). Wolcott (R Mich.) 
umendment to delete Title I (providing for direct loans 
to cooperatives through a federal mortgage corporation), 
Agreed to, 218-155, March 22, 1950, (D 81-141, R 137- 
13). Nixon FOR, 

Natural Gas Act Amendme! 
independent natural gas producers from Federal Power 





s (HR 1758). Exempt 
Commission jurisdiction. Resolution (H Res 531) provid- 
ing for House agreement to Senate amendment to bill. 
Agreed to 176-174, March 31, 1950. (D 97-116, R 79-57). 
Nixon NOT RECORDED, 

Hlousing and Rent Act of 1950 (S 3181). Extend ed- 
eral rent control to Dec. 31, 1950, thereafter on local 
option only, to June 30, 1951. Conference report. Agreed 
to, 176-145, June 21, 1950. (D 150-39, R 25-106), Nixon 
AGAINST, 

Defense Production Act of 1950 (HR 9176), Wolcott 
(R Mich.) amendment to confine credit controls to con- 
sumer and real estate credit. Rejected, 173-224, Aug. 
10, 1950. (D 33-210, R 140-13), Nixon FOR, 

Revenue Act of 1950 (HR 8920). Resolution (H Res 
842) disagreeing to Senate amendments and sending bill 
to conference. Sabath (D Ill.) motion to order the pre- 
vious question (if carried, this would have closed debate 
ind prevented consideration of an amendment to require 
consideration of excess-profits tax by 8lst Congress). 
Rejected 106-226, Sept. 14, 1950. (D 53-153, R 53-72). 
Nixon AGAINST, 


Senate 
Nixon served in the Senate from Dec. 4, 1950 through 


1952. His record during 1951-52 on roll calls picked as 
Key Votes: 
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1951 


Troops to Europe (S Res 99), McClellan (D Ark.) 
imendment stating it was the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops beyond the four divisions planned should be 
sent to Europe without Congressional approval. On re- 
consideration, agreed to, 49-43, April 2, 1951. (D 11-35, 
R 38-8), Nixon FOR, 

Far Eastern Policy Hearings. Wherry (R Neb.) motion 
that the Senate adjourn until 5 p.m., May 2. (This was a 
parliamentary move designed to permit speedy considera- 
tion of S Res 137 calling for hearings on the MacArthur 
controversy which would be opentoallSenators.) Agreed 
to, 43-41, May 2, 1951. (D 1-41, R 42-0), Nixon FOR, 

Mutual Security Act of 1951 (HR 5113), Dirksen (R 
lil.) amendment to cut European economic aid from 
$1,130,500,000 recommended by committee to $880,- 
500,000. Agreed to, 36-34, Aug. 31, 1951. (D 10-29, 
R 26-5). Nixon AGAINST, 

Public Housing (Independent Offices Appropriations 
for 1952) (HR 3880), Dirksen (R Ill.) amendment to au- 
thorize construction of 5,000 dwelling units instead of 
50,000 and appropriate $5 million for such construction 
rather than $11.4 million. Rejected, 25-47, June 20, 1951. 
(D 7-32, R 18-15). Nixon FOR. 

Army Civil Functions Appropriations for 1952 (HR 
1386). Douglas (D Il.) amendment to cut $21,393,262 (10 
percent) from the amount recommended by the committee 
for rivers and harbors. Rejected, 38-38, Aug. 15, 1951. 
(D 11-32, R 27-6), Nixon FOR. 

Disability Pension Increase (HR 3193). Increase to 
$120 a month the pension for veterans requiring constant 
ittendance of another person as a result of non-service- 
connected disability. Passage over veto (two-thirds ma- 
jority required), 69-9, Sept. 18, 1951. (D 37-7, R 32-2). 
Nixon NOT RECORDED, 

Universal Military Training and Service Act (S 1), 
Johnson (D Colo.) and Bricker (R Ohio) amendment to 
eliminate provisions for universal military training and 
service. Rejected, 20-68, March 9, 1951. (D 2-44, 
R 18-24), Nixon AGAINST. 

Defense Production Act of 1951 (S 1717). Butler (R 
Neb.) amendment prohibiting OPS from placing any re- 
strictions, quotas, or other limitations on livestock 
slaughtering. Agreed to 47-33, June 27, 1951. (D 10-30, 
R 37-3). Nixon FOR, 

Price Control Revision (S 2170). Amend price control 
provisions of Defense Production Act so that prices shall 
reflect ‘“‘necessary and unavoidable’’ cost increase with 
due allowance for other costs. The bill would have stiff- 
ened existing price control provisions. Passed, 49-21, 
Oct. 4, 1951. (D 35-0, R 14-21). Nixon FOR, 

Revenue Act of 1951 (HR 4473). Committee amend- 
ment to delete provision applying excess -profits tax toall 
earnings in excess of 75 percent of income during the base 
period, and restore existing provision applying excess- 
profits tax to earnings in excess of 85 percent of income 
during base period. Agreed to, 62-20, Sept. 25, 1951. 
(D 25-18, R 37-2). Nixon NOT RECORDED, 


1952 


Mutual Security Act of 1952 (S 3086). Long (D La.) 
amendment to reduce total authorization by $200 million. 
Agreed to 37-34, May 28, 1952 (D 11-27, R 26-7). 
Nixon AGAINST, 

Internal Revenue Bureau Reorganization (S Res 285). 
Resolution to disapprove Reorganization Plan No. | 














providing for reorganization of BIR and appointment of 
collectors under Civil Service. (Rejection of this resolu- 
tion allowed the plan to go into effect.) Rejected, 37-53, 
March 13, 1952. (D 18-30, R 19-23). Nixon FOR. 

Alaska Statehood (S 50). Smathers (D Fla.) motion 
to recommit with instructions to hold hearings and make 
a study of whether statehood or other self-governing 
status should be granted to the territory. Agreed to, 
45-44, Feb. 27, 1952. (D 25-24, R 20-20), Nixon 
AGAINST. 

St. Lawrence Seaway (S J Res 27). Approve agree- 
ment between the U.S, and Canada relating todevelopment 
of Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and provide for making 
the St. Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating. O’Conor (D Md.) 
motion to recommit. Agreed to, 43-40, June 18, 1952. 
(D 19-24, R 24-16). Nixon AGAINST. 

Tidelands Leases (S J Res 20). Confirm and estab- 
lish title of the states to tidelands and their resources. 
Agreed to, 50-35, April 2, 1952. (D 24-24, R 26-11). 
Nixon FOR. 

Immigration, Naturalization and Nationality Revis- 
ion (HR 5678). Passage of bill over President's veto. 
Passed ,57-26, June 27, 1952. (D 25-18, R 32-8). Nixon 
FOR. 


The Nixon Record 





Defense Production Act and Housing and Rent Act 
Amendments of 1952 (S 2594), Extend price and wage 
stabilization to Feb. 28, 1953, and extend rent, credit and 
other controls. Dirksen (R Ill.) amendment todelete sec- 
tions extending price and wage controls, thus ending these 
controls June 30, 1952. Rejected, 18-52, May 29, 1952. 
(D 2-40, R 16-12). Nixon AGAINST, 

Defense Production Act and Housing and Rent Act 
Amendments of 1952 (S 2594). Byrd (D Va.) amendment to 
request President to invoke immediately the 
emergency (injunction) provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
| abor Law in the steel strike. Agreedto, 49-30, June 10, 
1952. (D 18-27, R 31-3). Nixon FOR. 


A 


\ppropriation for 1953 (HR 


national 


Army Civil Functions 
7628). Ferguson (R Mich.) amendment to reduce funds 
for flood control by $11,976,700. Rejected, 
19, 1952, (D 6-35, R 24-9). Nixon FOR, 

Agriculture Appropriation for 1953 (HR 7314), Ander- 
son (D N.M.) amendment as modified by Case (R S.D.) to 
reduce funds for soil conservation payments by $100 
million and provide that the reduction should be equitably 
ipportioned among the states and individual payments 
limited to $2,500, Rejected,23-35, June 6, 1952. D 5-29, 
R 18-6). Nixon FOR. 


STANDS AND VOTES IN SPECIFIC CATEGORIES 


‘*l believe that those who are attempting to evaluate 
my record should go to the source rather than those who 
may have analyzed that record from perhaps a non- 
objective point of view.’” December 1958. 


‘*The overwhelming issue is the security and survival 
of the United States of America.,.the American people in 
judging which man they feel should be President...will put 
as their first qualification whether or not the candidate is 
best able to handle this issue of survival and all of its 
aspects.... As far as the domestic issues are concerned, 
there will be these: ...the role of government in the 
economy...it is possible that labor-management relations 
could be an issue (and also) the area of civil rights....”’ 
Feb. 6, 1960. 


Politics and Administration 


The Presidency -- ‘‘in this last half of the 20thcen- 
tury, the American Presidents are going to have to be 
men who have strong convictions; they're going tohave to 
be leaders and men who can make the right decisions in 
times of crisis and, in addition, win the support of the 
people for those decisions which might otherwise be un- 
popular.’’ December 1958. 

‘“‘My own appraisal is that it cannot be said that one 
man is a strong leader because he pounds the table...whil 
the other man is not a strong leader because he gets his 
program through by persuasion...in the '60s -- in addi- 
tion to knowledge of the issues, inadditionto understand - 
ing of world affairs, in addition to the basic ability that 
any leader must have to gain support for his policies -- 
the American people and the free world need in an Ameri- 
can President a man who has judgment -- a man who in a 
crisis will be cool, amanwhowon't go off half-cocked...”’ 
Jan. 16, 1960. 


Philosophy of Government -- “‘I think that withint 
United States and in other countries we’ going to 
see a great philosophical battle waged onthis issue: Shall 
we go along with the trend towards increasing substan- 
tially the roles of responsibility of government, toward 
placing more reliance upon government activity 


of the desire of individuals to have government do for 
them things which they might otherwise have to do fo 
themselves? Or should this trend be resisted, and should 
we be careful not to let government move into areas whict 
would weaken the responsibility of the individual citiz 


and diminish his contribution to the national progress w 
all desire? I believe it would be a great tragedy 


legacy of this generation for the generations ahead was 
that we reduced the role of individuals in our so ty at 
the expense of increasing th role of government.”’ 


December 1958. 


‘l was shocked to read the reports in the morning 
papers to the effect that the preponderance of mail to the 
State Department opposed the policy the United States is 
following with regard to Quemoy and Matsu.... What is.. 

soht 


of concern is the apparent assumption...that the weig 
of the mail rather than the weight of the evidence should 
be the controlling factor indetermining American foreig! 


policy. The expression of opinion by people to their 
elected representatives, by mail or otherwise, is con- 
structive and helpful but it can never be considered tl 


decisive factor in determining the course of poli 
Sept. 27, 1958. 


t 


j 


‘The Republican party should be conservative in i 
economic policies. But if our conservatism is interpretet 
to the people as being simply stand-pat, status-quo, hold- 
the-line, keep-things-as-they-are, we will go downtode- 

i ] 


feat and deserve it. We must makeit clear totl people 
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that we are conservative because we believe this is the 
best way to progress -- to produce better jobs, higher 
wages, better homes, better medical care, more security 
and all the other good things that people want.”’ April 
10, 1959. 

‘‘There is a tendency today to say the way to get 
things done is to have the Government step in and do 
more, the way it is done in the Soviet Union. I would say 
we couldn’t make any greater mistake than to follow that 
philosophy in the United States. The Communists have a 


monopoly on bureaucracy. We should emphasize our 
strength -- creative private enterprise.’’ Feb. 3, 1960. 


‘‘We Republicans believe in human welfare, but 
not in the welfare state. The difference is vital. Our 
aim is to create a climate that favors growth and 
progress, then letting the people decide for themselves 
what they will do with their money. The welfare state 
is based on the idea that government knows best.’’ 
Oct. 23, 1958. 





Since he became Vice President in January 1953, 
Nixon has cast seven tie-breaking votes in the Senate. 
@ He voted twice to take up a controversial con- 
ference report on extension of economic controls in 
the Defense Production Act. June 18, 1953. Tied at 
38-38 (R 38-0; D 0-38) and 40-40 (R 40-0; D 0-40). 
@ He voted to eliminate mandatory 90 percent price 
supports for millable wheat. March 9, 1956. Tied 
it 45-45 (D 11-34; R 34-11). 

@ He voted to amend the 1956 Highway Actto provid 
that state highway departments, rather than the Secre- 
tary of Labor, determine locally prevailing wages to 
be paid workers employed on construction of the 
Interstate Highway System. May 29, 1956. Tied at 
39-39 (D 14-26; R 25-13). 

@ Hie voted to block reconsideration of increasing 
the interest rate on Veterans AdministrationGI housing 
loans from 4.5 to 4.75 percent. March 12, 1958. Tied 
at 47-47 (D 6-41; R 41-6). 

@ He voted to block reconsideration of Sen, John 
LL. McClellan’s (D Ark.) ‘‘Bill of Rights’? amendment 
to the 1959 labor law. April 22, 1959. Tied at 45- 
45 (D 13-43: R 32-2). 

@ He voted to block reconsideration of a proposal 
to authorize increased aid for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. Feb. 3, 1960. Tied at 44-44 
(D 16-40; R 28-4) 


When He Did Not Vote 


On the following nine tie votes in the Senate, 
Nixon did not vote. In each case, an affirmative vote 
by the Vice President would have broken the tie and 
the item would have carried. His not voting, there- 
fore, had the effect of a negative vote. The comments 
as to his presence or absence were takenfrom a record 
kept by the Senate Parliamentarian. 

@ Agriculture Appropriation for 1954 (HR 5227), 
Williams (R Dei.) amendment, as modified by Russell 
(D Ga.), to increase funds for the Agriculture Con- 
servation Program from the Committee figure of $195 


million to $225 million. Rejected 38-38, June 15, 
1953. (R 6-32; D 32-6) -- Vice President did not 
vote. 


@ Mutual Security Act of 1955 (S 2090), Capehart 
(R Ind.) amendment to authorize waiver of Civil Service 
laws to provide for termination of employment of not 
more than 200 Foreign Operations Administration 
employees above the grade GS-9, except veterans. 
Rejected 40-40, June 2, 1955. (D 0-40; R 40-0) -- 
Vice President absent. 





Nixon’s Tie-Breaking Votes and Ties He Did Not Break | 


® Depressed Areas (S 2663). Smith (R N.J.) amend- 
ment to place the proposed Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration within the Department of Commerce tobe 
headed by an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. Re- 
jected 43-43, July 25, 1956. (D 0-42; R 43-1) -- Vice 
President absent. 

@ Emergency Housing Bill (S 3148). Monroney (D 
Okla.) amendment to eliminate provisions authorizing 
the Veterans Administration to raise the interest rate 
on GI loans from 4.5 percent to 4.75 percent. Rejected 
47-47, March 12, 1958. (D 41-6; R 6-41) -- Vice 
President absent. 

@ Community Facilities Act of 1958 (S 3497), to in- 
crease from $100 millionto $1 billion the fund for loans 
to states and cities tobuild public facilities. Thurmond 
(D S.C.) motion to amend Knowland motion by postponing | 
consideration of S 3497 until April 2, instead of April | 
14. Rejected 40-40, April 1, 1958. (D 38-2; R 2-38) -- | 
Vice President in chamber but did not vote; was | 
opposed to motion and it lost on tie vote. 

@® Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of | 
1958 (HR 12065). Long (D La.) amendment to increase 
public assistance payments to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled by about $5 per month by raising the maximum 
monthly federal-state payment per person to $70 and | 
increasing the federal share of the cost. Rejected | 
40-40, May 28, 1958. (D 34-5; R 6-35) -- Vice Presi- | 
dent did not vote. 

@® Authorize water diversion from Lake Michigan, 
for one year, under McNamara (D Mich.) amendment, 
(HR 2). Morton (R Ky.) motion to table a Douglas (D 
Ill.) motion to recommit the bill with instructions to 
report back immediately with the McNamara amend- 
ment removed. Rejected 28-28, August 23,1958. (D 8- 
23; R 20-5) -- Vice President present butdid not vote. 

@ Fiscal 1960 Department of Defense appropriation 
bill (HR 7454), Thurmond (DS.C.)amendmentto reduce 
from $100 million to $80 million funds forthe Military 
Air Transport Service to hire supplementary com- | 
mercial air carriers, provided in the Defense Depart- | 
ment Appropriation bill of 1960, appropriating $39,- 
594,339,000. Rejected 46-46, July 14, 1959. (D 24-36; 
R 22-10) -- Vice President in chamber but did not 
vote, 

@® Emergency Federal Assistance for School Con- 
struction (S 8), Clark (D Pa.) amendment to Committee 
bill toauthorize $25 per school-age child, or $1.1 billion 
per year for anindefinite period for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. Rejected 44-44, Feb. 3, 1960. 
(D 39-17; R 5-27) -- Vice President present but did 
not vote. 
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“‘One of the greatest weaknesses of the Republican 
party is in its failure to win the support of more younger 
voters.... They must be given an active and important 
part in our campaign organizations. And one of the most 
effective ways to enlist their support is to put more 
young candidates on the ballot at the local, state and fed- 
eral levels.”’ June 19, 1959, 

‘*T would say it should take a good leaf out of the book 
of the Conservative party in Britain.... Ina nutshell, the 
Republican party on the organization side has been very 
deficient...our first problem is one of organization and... 
adequate financing.... We must get across tothe Ameri- 
can people a more accurate picture of what we stand for. 
[oo many of the American people believe that the Repub- 
lican party works only in the interests of Big Business, 
that we work against the interest of the wage earners, 
that we’re not for the farmers, and that the Democratic 
party is the party of the people and that the Republican 
party is the party of the so-called vested interests...in 
the international field (we) must take a strong, affirma- 
tive position.... On the economic side, we must make it 
clear that we stand for fiscal responsibility.’’ December 
1958. 


‘“‘T personally am not one of those whohas been par- 
ticularly impressed by all the talk about the necessity for 
the Republican party tochange its image. Frankly, I think 
this creates an impression among the people that the Re- 
publican party stands for nothing.... I think that what w 
ought to do, instead, is to emphasize the principles for 
which the Republican party stands....’’ Feb. 17, 1959 


GOP Record -- ‘‘The six years of the Republican 
Administration of Dwight Eisenhower have been the best 
six years in the history of this country. I can hear our 
critics starting to bleat already: For whom? For big 
business? For the rich? My answer is: the best six 
years for the great majority of the American people.”’ 
Sept. 29, 1958. 

*“Republican candidates in 1960 will beable to run on 
the best eight-year record of any national administration 
in history.’’ April 10, 1959, 

‘In 1960, the overwhelming majority of the American 
people will recognize the striking comparison between the 
high standards of conduct of this Administration and the 
low state of ethics and morality of the seven Truman 
years. Nogreater service has been rendered by President 
Eisenhower and his Administration than that of restoring 
confidence and respect of the American people in the 
honesty and integrity of our federal officials.’’ June 19, 
1959, 

‘I reject the pessimism of those who saythat we are 
destined to lose (the 1958 Congressional elections). But 
even if they should prove tobe right, my answer for them 
is this: It is disappointing to lose, But win or lose it i 
unforgivable to lack the courage tofight fur principles we 
believe in.*’ Oct. 23, 1958. 

‘‘In 1960, every Republican candidate will be proud to 
defend the Eisenhower record against all comers and to 
ask the American people to register their approval on 
election day. 
we have to worry about? We can and should be proud of 
our record. And let me serve notice right here and now 
that I intend to defend it with allthe strength at my com- 
mand against those who attack it. But, we should look 
upon our record not as our ultimate achievement but as 
the solid foundation upor which to build even greater ac- 
complishments in the future.’’ Jan. 27, 1960. 


With such an outstanding record, what do 
} 


“*T think the Republican candidate (in 1960) can win but 
we will take nothing for granted. It will be no 1948. W: 
will pay attention to only one poll and that is on election 
day.’ Feb. 18, 1960. 


Democrats -- ‘‘And I say that the greatest task w 
have in the United States is to reestablishthe high moral 
standards of Government service...the standard of condu 
of the officials of this (Truman) administration is whethe 
their actions are technically within the letter of the law 
rather than whether they are right or wrong.... Let’ 
begin by declaring right now that the Republican part 
will not ask for and will not accept any political contribu- 


tions from questionable sources.’” July 3, 1951. 


“The tragedy is that our top(Democratic) administra 
tion officials have refused time and time again to recog- 
nize the existence of the fifth column in this country d 
to take effective action to clean subversiv ut of the 
Wdministrative branch of the Government,’’ J 3, L951, 


President Truman, Secretary of State Acheson and 


Adlai E. Stevenson ‘‘are traitors to the high pri 
in which many of the Nation’s Democrats believe. Real] 
Democrats are outraged bythe Truman-Acheson-Ste 


son gang’s toleration and defense of Communisn 


places.’’ Oct. 27, 1952. 

‘ The issues are K 1 -¢ 3. Kor 1, \ ommu I 
ruption and Controls. This terrible foursome of d 
trouble for our Nation spelled battlefield deat 1 W 
that apparently had no ending...and inability to deal w 
the globe’s number one threat at home 1 abro 
domestic cancer eating away at the integrity of r | 
eral Government...crippling controls that stifled reco 
nomy but could not halt inflation.’’ Sept. | 1954, 

‘*In a nutshell, the Acheson foreign policy 1 
in war and the Eisenhower-Dull pol 


peace. Oct. 13, 1958. 
“‘We believe that the record of this Administrat 


which got the United States out of one war, has ke 





of others...proves the wisdom of our policy of firn 
ind strength...we believe that the policy of weak i 
vacillation of the previous Administration...has b 
ind found wanting. We have learned once and for tt 
dealing with dictators -- first with Hitler and 
Korea -- a weak policy is a war policy, a firm po 
1 peace policy.’’ Oct. 21, 1958. 

** ..we are proud of the fact that many Democrat yf 
which Lyndon Johnson is a notabl example . have 
ported the Eisenhower foreign poli ltisn ryt 


distinguish in this field, as in many other fields, betw 
the present Congressional leadership of 


party which is essentially moderate in its appro 


economic problems and by-partisan in its approach t 
foreign policy problems, from the leadership whicl 
ntly controls the Democrat National Committ whi 


is radical in its approach to economic problen 
bitterly partisan inits criticism of the Ei hower for 
;licy.... I do not question the rightor the responsi 
| 1 


of the radical wing of the Democratic par on o 
policies.... | donot question the sincerity or patriotisn 
There is no war partyin the United States.... There is no 
party of surrender.... There is only one party of treaso 
the Communist party....’" Oct. 21, 1958. 
Campaign Tactics -- ‘‘What about tactics? [| 

there is only one sure-fire formula forvictory. We ha 
to work, we have to fight, and we have to stand for sor 
thing.’’July 3, L951. 
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‘I believe in a fighting political party. But, except 
for contests to select candidates in primaries, I believe 
we should fight our political battles with our opponents 
ind not with members of our own party.”’ June 6, 1957. 

‘“‘The President in his press conference today said 
that he did not believe that when anattack is made on the 
foreign policy of the United States that it should be 
inswered.... For the President of the United States this 
I think is a proper position. But! will say this also, that 
for us who have the responsibility of carrying the weight 
of this campaign to stand by and to allow our policies to 
be attacked with impunity by our opponents without reply 


would lead to inevitable defeat. I intend to continue to 
inswer.... One of the reasons the Republican party is in 
trouble today is because, over the past two years par- 


ticularly, we have allowed people tocriticize our policies 
and we have not stood up and answered effectively.” 
Oct. 15. P9Ss. 

‘*...we start with the basic cliche, that an individual 

must be a politician before he can be a statesman, That 
means, of course, that in order to be able to affect the 
ourse of events ina legislative body, or in a nation, an 
individual must first gain the support of a majority of the 
voters.... Hlow can (a candidate) gethis case across, and 
at the same time maintain the statesmanlike approach? 
The answer is that it’s a question of judgment in each 
particular campaign. A number of factors enter in.... 
Now in this field, as most people are aware and certainly 
is my critics are very much aware, I believe in vigorous 
sharp debate during a political campaign. I also believe 
in sharp debate in the halls of Congress.... I would say 
that the general rule that should be followed is that the 
personality of your opponent -- his record and his state- 
ments -- should properly be brought into the debate only 
when the personality is inextricably tied to the issue, 
when that is the most effective way of making the issue 
properly understood.’’ December 1958. 

‘“Now (as) to the motives that I amalleged to impute 
to my opponents, I have consistently in the course of my 


campaigns maintained that where the record an individual 
makes, his record of voting, his public remarks on issues, 
indicates how he might approach an international or a 
national problem, that record should be brought to the 
ittention of the people. lexpect mine to be brought forth, 
and I think it’s my responsibility to present the records of 
my opponents in that respect. Now sometimes a record 
may be one that is not going tobe particularly popular with 
the people when it is brought forth, but in that instance I 
have never considered that it is unfairtactics.’’ Decem- 
ber 1958 . 

“It certainly will not be (a mudslinging Presidential 
campaign) as far as I’m concerned. I believe (it) should 
be...hard-hitting.... As for personal attacks, I can only 
say that there will not be anyas far as I am concerned.... 
| will stand on my record...I intend to hit hard on the 
issues in the campaign. I expect my opponents...to hit 
hard...of course, all of.us agree that (religion) should not 
be an issue.’’ Feb, 15, 1960. 


GOP Convention -- ‘‘(The 1956 Convention) was not 
as exciting a Convention as the Democratic Convention, 
but we still won that election and that is what we expect 
to do this time.”’ Feb. 15, 1960. 

Vice Presidency -- ‘‘...1 do not intend to bea candi- 
late for Vice President in 1960.’’ Feb. 17, 1959. 

...aS one who voted for the two-term amendment 
limiting the holding of the Presidency to two terms, I 
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think it would be inconsistent for me to seek the Vice 
Presidency for a third term.’’ April 18, 1959, 


Running Mate -- ‘‘I do not believe that either party 
should pick their Vice Presidential candidate for the 
purpose of balancing the ticket geographically (or) ideolo- 
gically.... The primary consideration...must be: Canthe 
man who is nominated serve...potentially as President... 
he must be a man who...has as close an identity as possi- 
ble with the views of the Presidential candidate.... I 
would not have been able to do nearly as much as | have 
been able to dohad the President not had confidence in the 


fact that I shared his views on major issues....’’ Feb. 
8, 1960. 
‘**...a public figure is a lonely man -- the President 


very much more so, of course. But even in my job, you 
can’t enjoy the luxury of intimate personal friendships. 
You can’t confide absolutely in anyone about your personal 
plans, your personal feelings.’’ July 12, 1958. 
‘‘I write all my own speeches, [ make up my own 
mind what to say.”” July 12, 1958. 
he function of a politician is, after all, to make a 
free society work,’’ July 12, 1958. 


Rockefeller -- ‘‘Nelson Rockefeller is one of the best 
candidates I have ever seen in public life, I think he will 
make a splendid governor. If he should get the nomination 
for the Presidency in 1960, he will make an excellent cam- 
paigner and a fine candidate.’’ Nov. 28, 1958. 

“‘T think that the Republican party is fortunate to 
have, as a governor of a major state, a man who has 
proved that he could get elected when many other Republi- 
cans were losing and amanwho, as governor of the state, 
inherited some very difficult problems and has dealt with 
them courageously and ably.’’ April 18, 1959. 


Religion -- ‘‘Which of the ideals taught by our 
churches have the deepest meaning for a conscientious 
government official? ...religion teaches the God-given 
dignity of every man. We are all children of one God, 
Whether we be rich or poor, white or colored, American 


or foreign, we have a common creator.... Another reli- 
gious ideal is that of the brotherhood of mankind...reli- 
gion teaches us a sense of justice.’’ Aug. 5, 1956. 


Politics and Administration - Votes 


Nixon in 1947 voted for the constitutional amendment 
limiting Presidents to two terms inoffice. No Republican 
Representative voted against this proposal. 

In 1950 he voted for a proposed constitutional 
amendment to provide that electoral votes of each state 
for President and Vice President be divided in proportion 
to the popular vote within the state. The proposal was 


rejected. 


Foreign Policy - Stands 


t 


.a true bipartisan foreign policy means that it 
must be bipartisan in its inceptionand creationas well as 
in its execution.’’ July 3, 1947. 

‘As far as foreign policy is concerned, I would say 
that in this field I am labeled as a liberal rather than a 
‘onservative because I take an international view rather 
than an isolationist view on foreign policy.’’ Feb. 17, 
1959, 

..you Cannot expect to meet and defeat (aggression) 
with a force thatis static...we...must not only see that our 








| Nixon-Sponsored Bills 








[hese are major bills sponsored by Nixon alone S 1976 to provide home rule for the District of 
or with others while he wasinCongress. He sponsored Columbia. Passed Senate Jan. 22, 1952. 

47 bills and co-sponsored 28 others from 1947-52. S 2235 to make it a federal offense for a U.S. em- 

1947 -- H Con Res 68 to call a conference to ployee to receive money from a national committee of 
strengthen the United Nations Charter. No action. He political party. No action, 
ilso helped write the Taft-Hartley Act as amember of S 2299 to prohibit a member or employee of any 
the House Education and Labor Committee. national political committee from practicing before or 

1948 -- HR 5132 to establish states’ title to tide- attempting to influence any department or agency of th 
lands and authorize states to use their title for oil U.S. No action. 
drilling and other purposes. No action. S Con Res 42 to urge President to obtain interna- 

Nixon also helped Sen. Karl E, Mundt (RS.D.) write tional agreement to a complete inventory of all arma- 

a bill (HR 5852) to require Communist-front organi- ments and on a disarmament program. No actio 
zations to register with the Attorney General. The bill S Res 150 to request President to urge ( 

was incorporated in the Internal Security Act of the Spain and Turkey to form a treaty similar to NATO 
8lst Congress. invite them to join NATO. No action, 

1949 -- HR 3342 to make it unlawful to conspire S Con Res 4 toask President toinvite NATO to ex- 
to perform any act that would aid in the establishment plore feasibility of Federal Union. No Actio 
in the U.S. of a totalitarian dictatorship under foreign S Res 126 to express sense of Senate that Pr 
control; require Communist-front organizations to dent did not act inbest interests of the people in reliev- 
register and make it unlawful for Government em- ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur of his command, No action 
ployees to pass documents to members of Communist S 2056 to amend the National Labor Relations A 
organizations. No action. to permit motion picture and maritime labor unions to 

1950 -- H Res 665 to create a special committee require an employee to jointhe unionafter his first day 
to investigate veterans’ hospitals. No action. of work. No action. 

1951 --S 49 to admit Hawaii and S 50 to admit 1952 --S Res 239 to express lack of confid 
Alaska into the Union. Both bills reported to the in Philip C. Jessup, former State Department am! 

Senate but no further action taken. dor at large. No action. 

S 1390 to make it a violation of law for any offi- S 2411 to require Bureau of Internal Revenue offi- 
cer of the Federal Government to dismiss or other- cers to be appointed under civil service system. No 
wise discipline a Government employee for testifying action. 
before a Congressional Committee. Passed Senate S J Res 130 (Bricker amendment 
July 23, 1951. treaty-making power of the President. No 

S 1811 tosuspend statute of limitations on offenses S 3450 to provide fines and/or imprisonment for 
by Government officials. Reported in Senate. bribing Government employees. No action. 

system works here but we must recognize that ours is the to Congress in 1947,... Beginning withthe Marsl lar 
true revolution and we must convey that message more ind the Greek-Turkish aid program I hav onsistentl 
effectively than we have inthe pasttothe peoples all over supported our mutual security program,... In additionto 
the world who want a better wayoflife.’’ April 18, 1959. that, | have always insisted that the non-militar\ 
‘‘In the record of American policy, asithas unfolded of the world struggle are the most critical ones confro 
since the time of Korea, our national resolves to stand ing us.’” December 1958, 
firm against Communist aggressionare clearly revealed. 
This has particularly been the case since the policy of Economic Aid -- ‘‘The dollars that we are sy] 
containment matured into the policy of deterrence.”’ in the economic field for mutual assistance art t 
April 13, 1959. important as the dollars we are spending for our missiles, 
“What we in the United States and other free nations our aircraft, and our divisions overseas and at home 
must do is to associate Ourselves unequivocally and di- Nov.. 13, 1957 
rectly with these great causes other people believe in ‘‘The billion dollars we are spending for economic 
and that we believe in -- peace, equality, independence and assistance to these uncommitted areas...is aninvestment 
economic progress.”’ June 12, 1954. in our own freedom and independence. Itis the premiun 
‘‘Let us talk less about our world leadership and we pay to insure our survival as afree people.’’ June 9, 
more about our partnership with other free nations.”’ 1957. 
June 27, 1957. ‘*...We cannot ignore tlhe fact that a dictator stat 
...l am convinced that within the next ten years, if can inthe short run achie i spectacular results by con- 
war comes, it will come probably because of miscalcula- centrating its full power in any given direction, That is 
tion and not because of action by either side intended to why the challenge we face in the economic field is one 
initiate hostilities Having this in mind, then, I look at which it would be folly to underestimate,.’’ Oct. 15, 1957 
the next ten years -- I can even say the next 25 years -- ‘‘,.the uncommitted nations.,.want economic pro- 
convinced that the area of greatest danger is in the eco- gress so that they can raise their deplorably low livi 
10mic and ideological fields.’’ December 1958. standards. They would prefer to gain that progress and 
‘In the field of foreign policy, I took the same position keep their freedom and independence at the same tims 
in the (1958) campaign that Ihave takenever since I came But if there is no other answer they will turn to tl 
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Communist world for help. Our purpose is not to buy 
friends but tohelpthem develop the economic and political 
strength and independence which is the antithesis of Com- 
munist domination.’’ June 27, 1957. 

‘* ..private capital (abroad) is expansible, almost to 
in unlimited extent, whereas government capital, insofar 
as our country...is concerned, is limited...by our own bud- 
get...(also) where government capital is concerned, there 
is occasionally a question that there might be political 
implications involved...both government and private capi- 
tal are necessary.’’ May 4, 1959. 

**...today, some of those who lead the fight against 
Communism in the United States condemn as giveaways 
ind do-goodism the vital expenditures needed to meet and 
defeat the threat of Communism abroad. I recognize that 
there has been waste and inefficiency in our information, 
exchange and economic programs.... This is a new field 
for Americans -- mistakes are inevitable.’’ Jan. 27, 
1959. 

‘I would be less than candid if I were not to admit 
that in this field (foreign economic aid programs) and the 
field of information the United States has a number of 
people who are not too competent abroad. We have had 


them in the past, we have now....’’ Nov. 14, 1957. 

Trade -- ‘‘.,.the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
hould be extended for at least five years.... We should 
complete our membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation,... The economic sections of our embassies 
should be up-graded...when tax revision becomes feasi- 
ble, Congress should,..extend to investors...the 14-point 


income tax credit for which Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporations are already eligible. Congress should 
onsider the feasibility of (deferring) taxes on income and 
profits earned entirely abroad... Congress should re- 
quire...that at least 25 percent of the foreign currencies 
we now acquire under our agricultural aid program be 
made available for loans to United States (companies) in 
Oct. 15, 1957. 


” 


those countries.... 


‘World tensions will not be eased until the flows of 
trade minimize the traditional fears and jealousies of 
nations. Trade is essential in keeping our allies.... Trade 


is essential to our owneconomy...the basic interest of the 
U.S. demands that the barriers totrade must be reduced.’’ 
Dec, 6, 1957, 

‘“‘We must (recognize) that the task of providing the 
necessary capital for investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is a job too big for mere Government money, Only 
private money, privately managed, candoit rightin many 
sectors of needed development. And private investment 
requires a sound and reliable framework of laws in which 
to work. Our laws should permit the establishment of 
Foreign Business Corporations meriting special tax 
treatment, so that their foreign earnings can be reinvested 
abroad free of United States tax until the United States 
investor actually receives his reward. In addition, more 
tax treaties should be speedily negotiated to permit ‘tax 
sparing’ and other reciprocal encouragements to inves- 
tors. The ICA guaranty program should be extended to 
April 


” 


include such risks as revolution and civil strife. 
13, 1959. 

o a tariff question by a manufacturer worried about 
cheap imports. America’s policy should be ‘‘more trade, 
Domestic industries should be protected 


not less.”’ 
against hardship, but this is best done by discussions 
with foreign governments rather than imposing restrictive 
quotas. Feb. 19, 1960. ‘ 
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Russia -- ‘‘...We can make no greater mistake than 
to underestimate the ability of those who guide the destiny 
of the Soviet empire today.... Weare not going to change 
Communist policy with a smile ora handshake. They are 
hard-headed realists motivated by their own self-interest. 
They will respect us only if we stand firmly by our prin- 
ciples and our ideals.’’ Jan, 27, 1959. 

‘*,..whatever we may think of the (Communist) sys- 
tem, we must make nomistake about it that those who are 
advocates of that system have...a burning faith... that their 
system is right and...will prevail...above everything else, 
we need faith, a faith stronger than Mr. Mikoyan’s, a 
faith not only in the rightness of our cause, but faith in 
God and a belief that the rights which come only from 
God, that those rights not only belong to us but they are 
also the rights of people throughout the world....”’ 
March 12, 1959. 

**...to me, the concept of co-existence is completely 
inadequate and negative. Co-existence implies that the 
world must be divided into two hostile camps with a wall 
of hate and fear between. What we need today is not two 
worlds, but one world....”’ Aug. 1, 1959. 

“Our answer...must be to talk less of the threat of 
the Communist revolution and more of the promise of the 
American revolution.... The Communist world has made 
gains but at the cost of inhuman sacrifices and of moral 
and spiritual values. And it is significant to note that 
they are sending their experts here to learn our meth- 
ods.’’ Sept. 6, 1958. 

...we should talk more of our faith in freedom and 
less of our fear of Communism....’’ Feb. 14, 1959, 

“‘In looking over the (four) speeches I have made in 
previous years (to the Veterans of Foreign Wars), I find 
that I have in each one spoken of the threat of interna- 
tional Communism.,..I1 chose that subject...because I b 
lieved that was the greatest issue before the United 
States and the world. Today I shall speak...on the same 
subject...."" Aug. 31, 1959, 

‘I believe the decision (to invite Premier Khrush- 
chev) was justified and wise, and will serve the best 
interests of the people.’’ Sept. 20, 1959. 

‘*.,.there are those who,..seem to assume that if we 
treat Mr. Khrushchev well...he may soften his rigid posi- 
tions and the differences between us will eventually melt 
way. This kind of thinking is incredibly naive....’’ 
Sept. 14, 959. 

‘*...in spite of the truly remarkable progress th« 
Soviet people have made in science ...we have every rea- 
son to be confident that over all -- in education, in 
science, in production -- weare ahead of the Soviet Union 
ind can stay ahead...and that freedom, not Communism, is 
the wave of the future..,. Above all, what we need in those 
who represent us abroad, whether they are in govern- 
ment, business or education, is dedication to American 
ideals, understanding of the differences between the prin- 
ciples of Communism and of free societies, and a tough- 
minded, disciplined determination to work longer and 
harder for our cause thanthe Communists do for theirs... 
there is nothing this nation needs more, particularly 
among its young people, than an intelligent, unshakable 
dedication to the universal ideals of freedom, justice and 
peace, which are the heart of our American heritage.”’ 
Oct. 5, 1959. 


Coe 


Exchange of Persons -- ‘“‘May I emphasize...the 
overwhelming importance of expanding our program for 
exchange of persons.’’ June 7, 1956. 














‘*...If the Soviet Union would agree to a regular ex- 
change of radio and television broadcasts, as proposed by 
Secretary Dulles and Senator (Lyndon B.) Johnson (D 
Texas), real progress could be made..,. We should put 
at least equal emphasis on another program which too 
often is treated as a stepchild by both the Executive 
Department and the Congress in allocating funds in the 
information field -- our cultural and persons exchange 
program...(instead of the present 12,000) I believe we 
should set as our goal bringing at least 25,000 leaders 
a year from foreign countries to the United States. It is 
particularly important that we show greater initiative in 
attempting to increase on a large scale the exchange of 
persons program with the Soviet Union and its European 
satellites.’’ June 27, 1957. 

The foreign policy area ‘‘which I think is the surest 
one, where you can spend your money the best, is’’ -- 
rather than in propaganda by “‘bigger radiotransmitters, 
more press releases, more motion pictures’’ -- ‘‘in the 
exchange of peoples. I think this can be greatly stepped 
up; I do not refer merely toexchange of students. I mean 
exchange of government leaders, opinion makers, busi- 
, labor and cultural leaders between the newly 
developing countries and all countries of the free world. 
Providing for greatly expanded programs in this field 
would be the best investment we could make to assure 
victory in the ideological battle.’’ December 1958. 


ness 


United Nations -- ‘‘It is far from being a perfect 
instrument for settling international disputes. But in 
providing a forum for discussion of differences and for 
mobilizing world opinion against the use of force as an 
instrument of national policy, it renders a significant 
service to the cause of peace.’’ Sept. 14, 1959. 


Trips Abroad -- ‘‘I can testify from personal ex- 
perience on this score on the basis of visits to 40 coun- 
tries in the past four years (that) there is a well of 
friendship for the people of the United States among the 
people of other lands.’’ June 27, 1957. 

(Following Latin American trip.) ‘‘I have never taken 
1 trip yet in which I have not had at least some warning 
somebody was going to try to kill me or member of my 
party. I can only say that ifwe allowed what I would call 
1 bunch of blackmailing bullies to keep the officials of 
the Government of the United States from doing what we 
think needs to be done to carry out our foreign policy, 
then we better get off the face of the earth.’’ May 21, 1958. 


Latin America -- ‘‘We must not allow incidents of 
this type (anti-Nixon demonstrations in Peru and Venez- 
uela) to obscure the real feeling of friendship and affection 
that the majority of the people of Latin America have for 
the people of the United States. There is no question in 
my mind that in the end the results of this trip will prove 
to be beneficial.... It would be a great mistake just to 
uttribute what happened in Venezuela to Communism, It 
is true that the Communists spearheaded the attack, but 
you have to remember that they hada lot of willing spear 
carriers along with them.... This was because there 
happened to be in Venezuela at the time some real prob- 
lems with regard to the relations between Venezuela 
and the United States.’’ May 21, 1958. 

‘l believe it is essential from the standpoint of 
American foreign policy that we talk to(labor and univer- 
sity student) groups. I can assure you it is a lot easier 
to run one of these trips like some people want them 


run, a round of cocktail parties and white-tie dinners... 
but...if we continue to concentrate primarily on that 
area, we might as well figure right now we are going to 
lose the battle."’ May 21, 1958. 

“‘...we must prove.,.that when private enterprise 
comes into Latin America,..we do so not for the purpose 
of simply keeping in power a group of the elite (nor) of 
making the rich richer and keeping the poor poorer...but 
that...our policies are designed.,.to raise the standards 
of living of the miserably poor people all over Latin 
America...through a program of private enterprise of 
the 20th Century enlightened type...combined with gov- 
ernment assistance in those areas where private enter- 
prise cannot do the job.’’ May 21, 1958. 

If Cuba confiscated American-owned property without 
compensation, ‘‘Cuba must expect some _ reaction,”’ 
Noting that the American public currently paid a pre- 
mium for Cuban sugar, he said: ‘‘We believe that was in 
our best interest in the past, but there are other Latin 
American countries -- Mexico and Peru -- that would 
like larger quotas. I am not suggesting that the quota 
will be changed. I am only suggesting that the pressure 
within Congress will be very great to change it as long 
as Cuban government policies involve confiscation of 
Jan. 16, 1960. 


...the Cuban people themselves will not tolerate a 


American interests.. 
Communist government or a Communist take-over,’’ 
April 18, 1959, 


U.S. Relations with Dictatorships --‘‘In our diplo- 
matic relations with countries throughout the world, the 


United States...has had and has today -- and I think must 
continue to have -- diplomatic relations with other coun- 
tries and with what happens to be the government in 
power in those countries at a particular time.... In our 


relations with countries that have forms of government 
that we may find unattractive or repugnant to us (as in 
{Latin America) we should have a proper relationship, 
1 handshake, so-called.’’ Feb. 6, 1960. 


Indo-China -- Said U.S, troops might have to be sent 
to Indo-China in a last-ditch effort to savethe area from 
Communist domination if the French were to withdraw 
their troops. April 16, 1954. 

The aim of the Eisenhower Administration was to 
hold Indo-China ‘‘without a war involving the U.S. if we 
can.’’ April 20, 1954. 

Liberation of Captive Nations -- “lo those who 
scoffed at (Dulles’) advocacy of peaceful liberation for 
the captive peoples, he was stating the only position that 


a self-respecting, free people could take.”’ June 19, 1959, 


Neutralism -- ‘‘It is only natural that we should feel 
closer to those who stand withus as allies in the effort to 
keep the world free, But we...cherishalsothe friendship 
of other nations who share our dedication to the princi- 
ples of democracy and freedom even though they have not 
seen fit to ally themselves with us politically and mili- 
tarily. But there is still another brand of neutralism that 
makes no moral distinction between the Communist world 
ind the free world. With this viewpoint, we have no 
sympathy.”’ July 4, 1956. 


Africa -- ‘‘The importance of Africa to the strength 


and stability of the free world is too great for us to under- 
estimate.... It is vitally important that the United States 
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Government follow closely trade union developments inthe 
continent of Africa and that our diplomatic and consular 
representatives should come to know onan intimate basis 
the trade union leaders in these countries.... I strongly 
support the creation within the Department of State of a 
new Bureau of African Affairs.’’ March 1957. 


Asia -- ‘‘...when I was in Asiain1953, some of those 
who were Asian experts told me that all you have to do 
to keep Asia from going Communist was to give every 
Asian another bowl of rice.... 1 think this is a great 
fallacy...because it assumes that the entire answer to 
the threat thatthe Communists pose...can be found by as- 
suring economic progress...the economic approach is not 
their sole interest. They want something else out of life... 
the basic freedoms which we cherish in the Western 
world.’’ December 1958. 


Formosa -- Calied Formosa ‘‘not the symbol of 
Chiang Kai-shek’’ but ‘‘what is more important, the 
ymbol of a free government’’ which maintains hope that 
Red control of the mainland forever is not ‘‘inevitable.’’ 
Oct. 22, 1958. 


Suez -- “If we had supported our friends and allies, 
Britain and France, in Egypt, they might have won a mili- 
tary victory in that area. Buttheyand we would have lost 
the moral support of the whole world, Because we took 
the position we did, the peoples of Africa and Asia know 
now that we walk with them as moral equals, that we do 
not have one standard of law forthe West and another for 
the East.... Because we stood firmly against the use of 
force in Egypt, we were in a moral position to condemn 
the ruthless and barbarous Soviet conquest of (Hungary)... 
Our only weapon here was moral condemnation, since the 
alternative was action on our part which might initiate 
the third and ultimate world war.’’ Dec. 6, 1956. 

Korea -- ‘‘l.et’s suppose that tomorrow any one of the 
countries inthe so-called uncommitted area were attacked 
overtly by the Soviet Union, what would our reaction be? 
We would spend billions of dollars and thousands of lives 
in order to meet the attack...to keep that country from 
coming under domination.... That’s why we went to the 
vid of Korea; that’s why the United States has fought 
practically all of the recent wars.”’ Nov. 14, 1957. 


Red China -- ‘‘...1 can think of nothing which would 
be more detrimental to the cause of freedom and peace.. 
than to recognize Red China and admit it to the United 
Nations at this time.... Now, will (this position) never 
change? The answer is: it will change, but only when the 
policies of the Communist Chinese Government change.”’ 
Feb. 6, 1960. 


Intervention in Lebanon -- ‘‘It was necessary for 
the United States to show that when the chips were down, 
even though there were the risks of war, we would stand 
by our friends.’’ July 19, 1958. 


Foreign Policy - Votes 


Nixon favored the big post-World War II military 
ind economic assistance programs for Europe, the 
relief programs and ratification of the peace treaties. He 
frequently opposed foreign aid cuts, often in opposition to 
the majority of his party. 
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Bricker Amendment -- Nixon was one of the 57 spon- 
sors of the original Bricker Amendment in 1952, provid- 
ing that treaties should not take precedence over the 
Constitution or become internal law without additional 
legislation by Congress. As Vice President, however, 
he opposed such an amendment. 


NATO -- In 1949 Nixon voted to extend military aid 
to North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations, though he 
favored a smaller authorization than the Administration 
asked, In 1952 he favored inviting Greece and Turkey to 
join NATO, after previously voting for Greek-Turkish 
aid in 1947, 

In 1951 Nixon approved assigning U.S. troops to Eu- 
rope but voted that no additional U.S, ground troops should 
be sent to Europe without Congressional approval. 


Foreign Aid -- Nixon voted for the European Re- 
covery Program (Marshall Plan) in 1948, and in 1949 he 
voted for the extension of the program carried on by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. He voted for the 
Mutual Security Program in 1951 and 1952, opposing most 
amendments to reduce the authorization, In 1952 Nixon 
favored anamendment limiting expenditures for materials 
and equipment under the Point Four technical assistance 
program. 

Nixon opposed passage of a Korean aid bill in 1950, 
but later that year he supported the Far Eastern Assist- 
ince Act which included aid for Korea. In 1951 he favored 
making aid available to India on a loan basis with credit 
based on an agreement to provide the U.S. with strategic 
materials. In 1949 he voted for aid to China and for 
Chinese students studying in the U.S. 

In 1947 Nixon voted for the foreign relief bill but 
voted to bar relief to any Russian-dominated country. 
In 1950 he voted for emergency relief to Yugoslavia. This 
was one of his first Senate votes. 


China -- In 1951 he opposed admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations. 


Foreign Trade -- In 1949 Nixon voted for extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Program after previously voting 
to recommit the bill because the ‘‘peril point’’ provision 
had been dropped. He also favored extension of recipro- 
cal trade in 1951. In1952he voted to retain existing con- 
trols on imports of fats and oils, rice and dairy products 
and to extend such controls to grain. 


Other -- Nixon in 1950 opposed legislation providing 
for foreign investment guarantees by the Export-Import 
Bank, He favored, in 1947, the establishment of the 


foreign information service (Voice of America), In 1950 
he voted to increase the authorization for U.S. contribu- 
tions to international organizations. In 1952, Nixon fav- 
ored ratification of the Japanese peace treaty without 
reservations and a federal republic inWesternGermany. 


Immigration-- In 1952 Nixon voted tooverride Pres- 
ident Truman’s veto of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act, tightening citizenship requirements and retaining 
the 1924 quota formula. 


World Court - Stands 


“Our primary problem today is not the creation of 
new international institutions, but the fuller and more 
fruitful use of the institutions, we already possess.... 
We should take the initiative in urging that in future 











(international) agreements provisions be included to the 
effect: (1) That disputes which may arise asto the inter- 
pretation of the agreement should be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague, and (2) that 
the nations signing the agreement should be bound by the 
decision in such cases.’’ April 13, 1959, 

‘‘History will...record that the ‘inflexibility’ and 
‘brinkmanship’ for which (Dulles) was criticized in truth 
represented basic principles of the highest order.’’ 
June 8, 1959. 

**.,.we must have something other than the balance of 
terror or the rule of terror.,.the rule of law. Men who 
are thinking intelligently and constructively in this field 
have to offer some means to make progress toward this 
end. The repeal of the Connally Amendment is a small 
step, but an important step in that direction.... The 
(World) Court’s jurisdiction is limited to international 
matters only. I believe that so long as the United States 
insists on a reservation in which we say, in effect, ‘We 
will not submit anything to that Court unless we, our- 
selves, determine in each individual case whether we want 
to,’ the International Court is never going to amount to 
anything. I say that if the United States, which believes 
in the rule of law between individuals, does not take the 
lead with our firm beliefs and with our strength, in sub- 
mitting our differences with other countries, tothe World 
Court, we can’t expect other countries to do so, In view 
of the terrible alternative with which we are faced, | 
believe it is the only constructive action that the Senate 
of the United States should take under the circum- 


stances.’’ Jan. 15, 1960. 


Defense - Stands 

‘We can disagree as to what the level (of military 
strength) should be. But where the decisions as to the 
character and quantity of our defense were made after 
months of study of facts available from allover the world 
by a man with the experience and background of the 
President of the United States, say that anyone who would 
make substantial cuts in that budget below the amounts 
recommended is taking a risk with America’s security 
which the American people will not and should not sup- 
port.’ June 27, 1957. 

“‘I say Americans reject completely the philosophy 
that sells America short, the philosophy that plays politics 
with our national security with loose talk of America’s 
weakness.... The grave danger is that the enemy might 
well believe this claptrap and make the mistake of launch- 
ing war against us.’’ Oct. 1, 1958. 

The U.S. should ‘‘resolve once and for all that the 
absolute necessity of maintaining our superiority in mili- 
tary strength must always take priority over the under- 
standable desire to reduce our taxes."’ Oct. 15, 1957. 

‘“There have been other times inour history when we 
have not been first in science.... But there has been no 
time in.,.history...when, once we knew that we had a job 
to do and once we put our talentto the solution...we were 
not able to solve it.’’ Nov. 13, 1957. 

‘‘Under no circumstances should the United States 
and its allies reduce their (military) strength’’ asa result 
of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s announcement that 
Russia would cut its military forces by 1.2 million men. 
Jan. 15, 1960. 

‘“Every...service has particular weapons...it be- 
lieves should be included.... In the instance of the B-70, 
I think the President’s decision (to) continue it on a re- 


search basis...is a proper one.’”’ Jan. 15, 1960. 


Missile Gap -- ‘‘...three or four years from now 
while there may arise a situation where they may have 
more intercontinental ballistic missiles, as for example 
they now have more submarines than we have, the time 
will never arrive when our overall strength will not be 
sufficient that they could not risk an attack on us without 
bringing upon them damage that they would not volun- 
tarily want to bring upon themselves.’’ April 18, 1959. 

“‘Despite what Mr. Khrushchev says about his awe- 
some weapons, he knows as we know that he does not have, 
and I will say further he will not acquire in the foresee- 
able future, the power, regardless of what kind of an at- 
tack is launched, to knock out the deterrent power that 
we have.’’ Jan. 15, 1960. 

‘*...keeping this on a completely non-political 
may I say...that the reason we are behind in deve 
the very large size rockets...is that we did little to begin 


basis 
loping 


our ballistic missile program until after President 
Eisenhower assumed the Presidency, whereas the Rus- 
sians began...in 1946.,.the failure of the previous Ad- 
ministration...was not entirely political but was chiefly 
military in character..,. there comes a point with mod- 
ern weapons when there are enough -- enough to destroy 
the targets against which anattackisdirected.... As long 
as Mr. Khrushchev, or any other potential aggressor, 
knows that if he starts something he runs the risk of 
massive retaliation, there will be that deterrent in the 


back of his mind.’’ Jan, 16, 1960. 

“‘We need constant examination and col 
riticism of our defense posture, pointing up our Weak- 
nesses where they exist. But constructive criticisn 
one thing; making America appear weaker than she i 
to potential aggressors is another. It is time to qui 


selling America short, We are not a second-rat in- 
try, with second-rate military strength and a second-rate 


economy. No aggressor in the word today can knock ou 


the deterrent striking power of the United Stat ind 
illies. This is the case today and it will continue to be 
so in the future Because we are living in an as yf 
rapid technological advances inmilitary science, we must 
submit Gur national security programs to a irc} 
month-to-month reexamination...."” Jan, 27, 1960, 

‘(There is) no misile gap of consequen¢ I 
15, 1960. 

Ihere is no ‘‘deterrent gap’’ in American defense 
and will not be ‘‘in 1961, 1962, 1963, or the foreseeable 
future.”’ The Administration’s program ‘‘is and will 
be devised to assure the American people that there will 
be no deterrent gap.’’ Feb. 19, 1960, 

ae 4 


...anyone who suggests that the President...has told 
thing 


the Congress one thing and the people another 
simply doesn’t know the President of the United States.... 


When it comes to national defense, Administration critics 
in Congress take only part of the picture when it should 


be viewed as a whole.’’ Feb. 20, 1960. 


Sputnik -- ‘‘We could make no greater mistak 
to brush off this event as a scientific stunt of more sig- 
nificance to the man in the moon than to men on earth.’ 


(Nixon was the first person in the Administration to point 
out the new challenge presented by the Oct. 4, 1957, 
Sai 


launching of the Russian satellite), oct. 13, 1S 


Defense - Votes 


While in Congress, Nixonconsistently favored strong 


defense and a continuation of selective service 
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Draft -- In 1951, as in 1948 and 1950, he voted to 
extend the draft. The 1951 bill contained a provision for 
a universal military training program to begin at a later 
date, and Nixon voted against an attempt to kill the UMT 
provision. He also voted against anamendment to reduce 
the induction age from 19 to 18, a 36-month limit on en- 
listments and eliminating deferments for 75,000 men to 
continue technical and scientific studies (but also opposed 
the deferment of 150,000 for that purpose.) 

In 1950 Nixon voted to draft doctors and dentists into 
the armed forces and voted for legislation authorizing 
the enlistment of 2,500 aliens in the U.S. armed forces. 


Air Force Strength -- In 1949 Nixon opposed re- 
ducing U.S. Air Force groups from 58 to 48 and later 
that same year he voted for a 70-group Air Force. In 
1942 he voted for funds for Air Force expansion and in 
19.32 opposed efforts to reduce funds for Air Force main- 
tenance an? operation, research and development. In 
1951 he opposed a cut in the Defense Department appro- 
priation, 


Miltary Pay -- In 1952 Nixon favored an increase 
in armed service pay but favored cutting flight and sub- 
marine duty incentive pay. In 1951 he favored reducing 
the number of Air Force officers entitled to draw extra 
flight pay. In 1952 he voted against reducing the induce- 
ment pay for doctors and dentists. 


Other -- In 1949 Nixon voted for reorganization of 
the military establishment. In 1950he voted to authorize 
the appointment of Gen. George C, Marshallas Secretary 
of Defense. 


Disarmament - Stands 


‘“‘The Free World’s military strength is the major 
deterrent to war today. Ifwe reduce our strength and the 
Communists do not make a corresponding reduction in 
theirs, the risk of war will be correspondingly increased. 
A bad disarmament agreement therefore would be worse 
than none at all. The road to war is paved with agree- 
ments based solely onmutualtrust, Thatis why we serve 
the cause of peace when we insist that we will not make 
an agreement to reduce our own armed strength unless 
an inspection system is putintoeffect...."’ June 27, 1957. 

Nuclear Tests -- ‘‘...Mr. Stevenson proposes that we 
quit testing our hydrogen bombs provided the Communists 
agree to do likewise.... Mr. Stevenson’s brand of peace 
seems to amount to achieving peace through weakness. 
But the Eisenhower Administration believes in keeping 
the peace by staying powerful.’’ Oct. 16, 1956. 

Anyone urging a resumption of nuclear weapons tests 
‘at this point’’ was ignorant of the facts. ‘‘Having all 
the facts, I can say the President reached the right de- 
cision’’ in deciding not to renew U.S. atmospheric tests 
while test ban negotiations were still going on. The cur- 
rent negotiations with Russia, Great Britain and other 
nations could lead to an effective inspection system while 
the tests were in abeyance. However, if the negotiations 
“‘reach a dead end’’, the U.S, would have no choice but 
to continue the tests underground. ‘‘Any testing’’, either 
for military or for peaceful purposes, could now be con- 
ducted underground ‘‘without danger of fallout’. Nov. 
12, 1959. 

‘“The position I take is the position of the Administra- 
tion with regard to nuclear testing, and I think it is one 
that...should have the support of the American people.”’ 
Jan. 16, 1960. 
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Economic Policy - Stands 


‘ 


‘,..as far as my economic philosophy is concerned, 
it has always been what I would call a conservative phil- 
osophy, conservative certainly on fiscal matters, conser- 
vative in the sense that I believe that, generally speaking, 
private enterprise can do a more effective job than gov- 
ernment enterprise in any particular field, although I 
recognize that there are some areas where private enter- 
price can’t or won’t do the job and where government 
enterprise must step in.’’ December 1958. 

“IT believe that those of us who are economic conser- 
vatives (and I would put myselfinthat category. I believe 
in fiscal responsibility. I believe in the kind of policies 
that encourage the private sector of economy and enhance 
the growth of private enterprise rather than policies which 
rely on the government for the solution of all problems.) 
..-must cast our conservatism in progressive terms. 
We oppose those (non-conservatives) because those pro- 
grams will not work. And we should make it clear to the 
American people that the reason we are conservative is 
that history tells us this is the way to progress...if we 
continue to have faith in the private-enterprise system in 
this country, if we continue to supplement that system only 
where private enterprise cannot or will not do the job -- 
supplement it then with government action -- this is the 
way to progress.’”’ Feb. 17, 1959. 

**...the conservative policies work better but they 
are much more difficult to understand and...sell, It is... 
difficult to inform the public that the government can 
follow certain policies which can create a climate for 
growth but that direct responsibility for growth is pri- 
marily on the private sector of the economy....’” Nov. 2, 
1959. 

‘*The major difference is that we believe the way to 
real progress and prosperity is through programs which 
rely primarily on private rather than government enter- 
prise.... Our aim is a gross national product of $500 
billion by 1965. If we attain that goal, the resources will 
be available to build the roads, schools, houses, and to 
meet the other great social needs of the American 
people.’’ Oct. 19, 1955. 

‘What should the role of government be in promoting 
growth? It must always bea supporting role supplement- 
ing and stimulating rather than supplanting private enter- 
prise.... Here are some things that government can do: 
It can maintain fiscal stability so that gains in produc- 
tivity will not be eaten away by constant inflation. It 
can adopt tax and depreciation policies which will encour- 
age rather than retard growth. It cantake action against 
monopoly and restraints on the free market imposed by 
either business or labor. It can continue to...support... 


_— 


CQ Voting Scores 


Following are Nixon’s Party Unity, Bipartisan 
Support and On The Record scores for the 80th and 
81st Congresses (House figures) and for the 82nd 
Congress (Senate figures): 

Party Bipartisan On the 
Unity Support Record 


80th Congress (1947-48) 91% 96%, 88%, 
8lst Congress (1949-50) 74 95 79 
82nd Congress (1951-52) 70 87 91 

















the battle against discrimination that denies us the poten- 
tial contribution of millions of productive citizens.”’ 
Feb. 15, 1960. 

‘“‘We must make it clear that the reason we oppose 
huge new Governmental spending programs is not because 
we oppose the goals of the programs but because we know 
they won’t produce what they promise; and we must, at the 
same time, show how our policy can accomplish these 
very objectives.’’ December 1958. 

‘*,..these great power complexes -- whether they are 
business, labor or government -- (should) not work against 
the interests of the individual -- (nor) have the effect of 
cutting off and discouraging the inventiveness, the indi- 
viduality (of America).’’ April 18,1959, 

‘Completion of our 41,000-mile interstate highway 
system, doubling the facilities of our colleges and univer- 
sities, elimination of the pockets of poverty that trouble 
the conscience of a rich nation, restoring the vitality and 
beauty of our cities through urban renewal -- all these 
goals are attainable well within this generation.’’ Sept. 
6, 1958. 


Automation -- ‘‘We must affirmatively explore ways 
to remove barriers to automation and increased effici- 
ency. If management and labor do not move effectively 
in these areas on their own initiative, pressure for Gov- 
ernment intervention in order to maintain the U.S, 
competitive position will become irresistible.’’ Feb. 
15, 1960. 


Business and Industry -- ‘‘I believe in leaving as 
much as possible to the states. For example, I didn’t 
believe in stealing the tidelands from Texas and Cali- 
fornia.’’ July 14, 1952. 

‘‘In my opinion, fair trade or price-fixing is incon- 
sistent in a free enterprise economy.’’ May 27, 1959, 


Balanced Budget -- ‘‘I think that any Administra- 
tion...would be taking a completely irresponsible posi- 
tion...to simply wink at and to laugh off additional ex- 
penditures which might unbalance the budget without 
national security reasons to do so, Adding to the debt 
has the over-all effect of harming the savings and the 
earnings of millions -of Americans.’’ Feb. 15, 1960. 

‘*.,.We must not allow the fear of atemporary budget 
deficit to put us in astrait jacket which will keep us from 
doing what we ought to do to insure economic growth....”’ 
Sept. 6, 1958. 

‘“‘We must learn that we cannot add new programs 
to the federal budget unless we are prepared to levy 
the taxes to pay for them.’’ Sept. 6, 1958. 


Inflation -- ‘‘We should point out why inflation is 
wrong. The fear of what will happen to the value of our 
pensions, our Social Security, our life insurance and the 
cost of living will concern young people just as it does 
older voters. But we should also point out why a sound 
dollar is right. Only when the dollar tomorrow and five 
years from tomorrow will buy as much as it will today, 
can you save and plan for your future.’’ June 19, 1959. 

‘Business also has a job to doto prevent inflation. 
It must resist upward pressures upon cost. It must...cut 
down on waste.... Above all it must have the daring and 
imagination to price for volume sales with low unit profits. 
...our union leaders in their contract negotiations (should 
be) guided by this basic principle -- that wage increases 
which force price increases are not inthe best interest of 
union members.”’ Sept. 6, 1958. 


Chronic Unemployment -- ‘‘The fact that there are 
more jobs at higher wages available to Americans than 
at any time in history does not weakenour determination 
to develop effective programs in which areas of chronic 
unemployment can be restored to healthy, productive units 
of our economy.”’ Jan. 27, 1960. 


Taxation -- ‘‘...as to what further action might be 
taken, if necessary, I believe that where the choice is 
between massive new public works spending...and a tax 
cut, I personally favor a tax cut..... And it must be an 
across-the-board approach -- one that will not only put 
more money in the hands of consumers and purchasers 
but also will put more money in the hands of investors 
and job creators.’’ March 10, 1958, 

“In this day of rapid technological change we need 
more liberal treatment of depreciation for business taxa- 
tion purposes. Only in this way can we stimulate the 
taking of risks by investing in new plants and equipment. 
We should consider the economic effect of downward ad- 
justments in business taxes. There are strong reasons 
to believe that the stimulating effects of evena small cut 
in the corporate tax rate of 52 percent would lead to 
more rather than less revenue. Consideration should also 
be given to a complete overhauling of the present hodge- 


podge of excise taxes.... In the areaof personal income, 
the almost confiscatory rates inthe highest brackets stifl 
ind prevent risk-taking and encourage tax avoidance de- 


vices.... The charge will inevitably be made that such 
reforms will benefit business and not the people.... But 
let us understand once and for all that ‘business is the 
people.’ The people own it.... Prosperity for the Ameri- 
can people is inseparable from prosperity for American 
business. We cannot raise the floor of security unless 
we raise the ceiling of opportunity.’’ Sept. 6, 1955, 


Economic Policy - Votes 


Taxes -- After World War II Nixon voted for cuts 
n income taxes; after the Korean War | voted for 
stiffer income taxes. In 1947 and subsequent years 
Nixon voted to increase the 
come taxes; in 1948 he favored a provision permitting 


personal exemption on in- 


husbands and wives to split their income; in 1951 he 
opposed deleting a section validating family partnerships 


for tax purposes only and also opposed lowering the 
tax on married persons making less than $10,000 
year and increasing it on married persons in the | 
tax brackets. 

In 1951 Nixon opposed stepping up the date for in- 


igher 


creasing payments of corporation taxes, and in 1948 he 
voted against increasing corporation taxes. In 1951 he 
opposed a 3-percent increase in the capital gains tax, and 
ilso a section providing for capital-gains treatment of 
coal royalties. Also in 1951 Nixon opposed a withholding 
tax on dividends and corporate bond interest and reduction 
of the depletion allowance for oil, gas, sulphur and non- 
metallic minerals, 

In 1952 Nixon favored rejection of President Tru- 
man’s plan to reorganize the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and put collectors under civil service. Nixon, however, 
introduced his own bill to put collectors under civil 
service. 

Economic Controls -- On the subject of price and 
wage controls, Nixon while in Congress frequently dif- 
fered with his party majority, favoring some federal 
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controls over the Nation’s economy during a period of 
national emergency, whereas the GOP majority opposed 
most such legislation. 

In 1952 Nixonopposed an outright attempt to end price 
and wage controls that year; opposed suspending wage and 
price controls unless there was a 3-percent rise in the 
consumer price index or unless Congress declared war; 
and opposed banning price ceilings on all agricultural 
products. The GOP majority favored all these proposals, 
the Democratic majority opposed them. Nixon favored an 
imendment prohibiting price ceilings on agricuitural 
products or fish in short supply. In 1951 Nixon favored 
1 Defense Production Act provision that prices should 
reflect ‘‘necessary and unavoidable cost increases’’ with 
due allowances for other costs. The Republican ma jority 
opposed this measure, which the Democrats favored. The 
GOP majority favored instead anamendment directing the 
Government to set industry-wide ceilings and guarantee 
farmers against loss. Nixon opposed the industry-wide 
ceiling. In 1952 Nixon joined with the GOP majority to 
favor lifting restrictions on the purchase of scarce ma- 
terials abroad when domestic production could meet 
defense needs. 

In 1951 Nixon joined with the GOP majority in pro- 
hibiting the Office of Price Stabilization from placing 
iny restrictions, quotas or other limitations on livestock 
slaughtering. In 1950 he voted to confine credit controls 
to consumer and real estate credit. In 1947 he favored 
relying on voluntary industry agreements to fight higher 
living costs. The GOP majority favored these measures; 
the Democratic majority opposed them. 

On rent control, Nixon in 1952 voted to terminate 
controls Feb, 28, 1953 and favored giving city councils 
the power to veto a federal decision to restore rent con- 
trols in their areas. In 1950 Nixon opposed the rent 
control bill, but in 1948 and 1949 he had voted for con- 
tinued controls. In 1951 he voted toeliminate a provision 
iuthorizing the establishment of federal rent control in 
any state or locality where the local governing body re- 
quested Bt. 


Business and Industry -- In 1952, Nixon voted for 
the tidelands bill, establishing the title of the states to 
submerged lands of the continental shelf and relinquish- 
ing the Federal Government's claim to such lands; he 
also voted for a similar tidelands bill in 1948, In 1952 
Nixon opposed a motion to recommit the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bill. Nixon favored a reduction in Tennessee 
Valley Authority funds in 1952, and in 1948 opposed 
providing $4 million for a TVA steam plant. 

In 1949 Nixon voted for a bill to exempt independent 
natural gas producers from Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction. In 1948 he favored passage over the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Reed-Bulwinkle bill authorizing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissionto suspend antitrust laws 
with respect to certain railroad agreements, In 1951 he 
favored computing subsidies for U.S. overseas airlines 
on the basis of actual costs plus fair return, and he op- 
posed a measure providing for 3-10-year subsidy con- 
tracts between the Government and domestic and U.S. 
overseas airlines. Nixon favored the federal-aid highway 
program but in 1952 favored some cuts inhighway funds. 
In 1951 he opposed efforts to strike out provisions for 
broader maritime subsidies. 

Nixon voted for cuts in the President’s budget for 
reclamation and power funds for the Department of In- 
terior in 1947 but subsequently opposed all cuts in funds 
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for the Department. In 1948 he voted for the revised 
reclamation bill. In 1949 and 1950 he favored subsidies 
for domestic minerals. 

In 1952 Nixon favored the so-called fair-trade bill 
making minimum price agreements binding on non-sign- 
ers where so provided by state law. He voted for a 1951 
pricing practices bill amending the Robinson-Patman Act 
to make good faith a complete defense to a charge of 
price discrimination when made to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. 

In 1949 Nixon voted for the basing point bill defining 
the application of the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act to delivered price and freight-absorption 
practices. In1949he voted toamend the Clayton Arititrust 
Act to prohibit mergers through acquisition of assets in 
competing corporation. 

In 1952 he voted to abolish the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. (but favored continuing loans to small business). 
In 1951 he voted against President Truman’s planto reor- 
ganize the RFC, 


Education - Stands 

‘‘President Eisenhower has asked me to read this 
message which he sent today to the Board of Directors of 
the National Education Assn.: ‘Nothing is more vital to 
the future of this nation than the education of our 
children. Yet, today, the education of millions of 
children is suffering from a lack of adequate ciass- 
rooms. I have repeatedly urged a program of temporary, 
emergency federal assistance to help needy communi- 
ties build more schools..... I am deeply anxious that 
the House of Representatives promptly pass such legisla - 
tion. The important pointis that this should be done now.’ 
I regret that I cannot bring you more encouraging news 
is to the prospects for passage of the bill for Federal Aid 
to School Construction...basically it must be recognized 
that the School Construction bill as of this moment is a 
casualty of the battle of the budget.... Everybody is for 
education. The question is, are we for it enough to do 
something about it....’’ July 3, 1957. 

‘*American education will be no better and no worse 
than the individual American parent wants it to be...this 
responsibility cannot be passed by the people to Washing- 
ton...this job must be undertaken in the school room, in 
meetings of the Parent-Teachers Assn. and the local 
school boards. What is needed is a national awakening 
not only to what the needs areineducation but also where 
the primary responsibility lies.’’ Dec. 15, 1957. 

“*l believe that education is and should remain pri- 
marily a local and state responsibility.... There are those 
who believe that the answeristohavethe Federal Govern- 
ment...take over the...problem, provide more money and 
we will have better education. My reply to that is this: 
It looks good on paper, but it won’t work. The moment 
that we put the...responsibility...for financing education at 
the federal level, we are going to run serious risks of 
impairing local responsibility and...the risk of federal 
control.... At the high school and secondary level, | 
believe that the position that this Administration has 
taken is the proper one, We reject a federal program... 
in which the...Government would, without regard toneed, 
subsidize teachers’ salaries and subsidize, as well, con- 
struction throughout the country.... What we do say is 
that the Federal Government can...properly assist school 
districts that are needy on a program in which we parti- 
cipate with those local districts in helping them to finance 
their bond programs for new construction,’’ Jan. 15, 1960. 




















‘‘We believe that overall the American educational 
system is the best in the world. But inadequate class- 
rooms, underpaid teachers and flabby standards are weak- 
nesses we must constantly strive to eliminate, always 
recognizing in the remedies we recommend that any fed- 
eral education program must not infringe upon state and 
local responsibility for and control of our school system.”’ 
Jan. 27, 1960 

‘‘(My) vote (see Education bill amendment tie-break- 
ing vote Feb. 3, 1960, p.384) on what you have termed aid 











to education, as you will recall, involved an amendment 
which would have provided direct federal aid for subsi- 
lizing teachers’ salaries.... We (the Administratior 
believe that the Federal Government should limit its aid 
in the case of education to construction...if the approact 
of the Congress...is one which provides direct subsidies 
to teachers, there will be no aid to education this vear,’’ 
Feb. 15, 1960, 
here 1 need for buildings. There is a need for 
better compensation,..of teachers. And there is also a 
need for better quality standards. Thegreatest and most 
important of these, of cour is standards...certainlvall 
over tl country at all leve of education it is one that 
our local communiti¢ our state legislatures, schoo 
oards t fac p to and de far mor ffecti ot 
tl W ive.’’ Feb. 15, 1960 
Teachers -- ‘‘No one questions the critical need f 
w Classroom construction.... Butan 1more critica 
1 is that of getting and keeping qualified teachers.... 
[There i 10 iS) olution to thi ro n but all of 
wil ree that inadequate tea rs’ salaries ar b- 
stantial part of (it salar paid to teachers.,.are 
nothin ort of a national disgra ind f Situation i 
ot corrected it could lead to a national disaster It 
problem we confront is so great that we must tap all of 
our ition’s resources to meet it I think w hould 
recognize at t outset that son idditional federal 
ictivity and responsibility is i itable and necessary in 
the field of educatio id as W ynsider federal aid 
ve must remember that w vant Ou d itionto be f 
ind tt freedom and federal control ar l ompatil : 
Nov Q 1955 
Ne must develop teach holar ot te hi 
technicians. Moreover, we must give teachers that sala- 
ry, prestige and backing to enable us to attract the best 
minds to this honored profession, and to let them know 
turn that we will back them up.’ Dec. 15, 1957 
.there is no more important problem in Ameri« 
<ducation today tha raising the compensation for our 
teachers, and according them the recognition which they 
1¢ t lalsobelieve very strongly in another principl 
ind that is that one of the great strengths of a free O- 
nomy is local control of the educational proces Our 
problem in the case of federal aid to ition i ow do 
we reconcile these two problems: one, teachers should be 


paid more, and two, the fact that wedo want 


rather than federal control.’’ Feb. 15, 1960 


Loyalty Oath -- “‘I favor the loyalty oath (in t 


National Def e Education Act of 1958) inthe affirmativ 
sense. Ido not believe that the denial of affiliation wit 


various Organizations is effective. | support the Adminis- 
tration’s position to remove that requirement.’’ Feb. 6, 
1960. 


College -- The United States is facing a major crisis 


n the field 


of higher education. It is essen 


national survival that we continue to maintainthe military 
and industrial superiority which we presently have over 


the Communist bloc nations We can not do this unless 
our colleges and universities produce both the skiiled 
technicians and the enlightened leaders the nation needs... 
Direct federal aid to private colleges and universities is 





both unlikely and in many respects undesirable. There is 
ilways the risk that suchaid could impairthe independent 
integrity which is so essential for a private institution t 
Maintain, Contributic dividuals are increa \ 
lifficult to obtain be trhincome tax rate I be- 
lieve that when the fi tion of the | 1 ( rn- 
ment is such that w n afford a reduction in tax “ 
hould gi the most serious consideratio »pr Sic 
which woul icourage such contributio W t 
various plans which have b suggested for a ‘ 
tultiOns a f of both publ ind | te i ( 
be treated t leductions.”’ M 2. am 
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Fe OW Si ite ,dONTi<c yf rh 1 a 
to the Civ ights Act of 19 This was « I 1d 
lest d y nt nistor of ti n iteé ry tn N 
ote against the right to vote.’ » 19 
‘| believe the recomn latio the Pr id " 
made in his civil rights m«¢ i will pr le t h 1 of 
stimulus and leadership that eeded tobri i 
to this (Supreme Court) decision.,.this problem of : i] 
relations is not just a Southern problem; it Northerr 
problem too....’’ Feb. 15, 196 
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‘‘Whatever we may think on the question of civil 
rights, I think the great majority of Americans will agree 
there is no moral justification to denying any Americans 
the right to vote.’’ Jan. 15, 1960. 


Referee Proposal -- ‘‘! wholeheartedly support the 
Administration’s referee proposal. I believe this is far 
superior to the well-intentioned, but I think ineffective 
recommendation which had been made by the Civil Rights 
Commission....’’ Feb. 15, 1960. 


Rep. Brooks Hays (D Ark.)-- “‘I can say without 
qualifications that there was no moretragic result of this 
last election from the standpoint of the Nation than (his) 
defeat in Arkansas,..it is time for men of good will in 
both of our major parties in all sections of the country 
to exert more positive leadership in developing the pub- 
lic understanding on this issue of civil rights which is 
essential if America is to continue to be a nation of 
responsible laws rather than irresponsible men.’’ Nov. 
23, 1958. 


Effect Abroad -- ‘‘The people (of Asia, Africa and 
tl Near East) are different in many ways.... But thes 
ire alike in one way -- they are not white. And, having 
traveled abroad and having spoken tothese people in terms 
of the traditional beliefs of the United States of equality of 
opportunity...dignity of a man...it is most difficult for a 


representative of this country to talk one way abroad, 
ind then to explain our practices at home.’’ April 18, 
1959. 

Senate Rules -- ‘I believe the Senate, at the be- 
ginning of each new Congress, should have the power to 
hange its rules, if it so desires. I’ ilways felt that 
the present rules were weighted too much on the side of 


dilatory, filibustering tactics and not enough on the side 
of action. On the other hand, I would not go to the ex- 


treme...of providing for a cutting-off of debate bya sim- 
ple majority of those present.... In a democracy we be- 
lieve in rule by majority, but inademocracy it is always 
important to protect the rights of the minority.’’ Decem- 
ber L958, 
Civil Rights - Votes 

Nixon voted for most civil rights legislation whi 
came before the Hou ind Senate during his Cons 
ional service. In 1947 and 1949 he voted to outlaw t 
poll tax as a qualification for voting in federal elections, 
in 1950 for a Fair Employment Practice Act with inv - 
tigating and recommending powers only (he favored a1 
i iment deleti ref n to unlawful employment 
| ti in the bill) and 1949 ohibit segr tion or 
liscrimination because of race, creed or lor 
( Oast Guard Wom n’s in ery It 1950 he vot 76 | is a 
S itor to table an anti-discrimination amendment in a 
railway labor bill. Nixon generally voted with hi I 


majority on civil rights meas 


Statehood, D.C. Home Rule -- In 1950 and 1952 he 
voted for statehood for Alaska and in 1947 and 1950 for 


statehood for Hawaii, in 1952 voted against recommitta 


of a home rule bill for the District of Columbia. 
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Labor - Stands 


(In defense of the Taft-Hartley Act on the House 
floor) ‘“‘In 1935 the New Deal Congress enacted the 
National Labor Relations Act which granted unrestrained 
sovereign power over the workers of America to the 
barons of union labor. Now, I submit it is the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity of this Congress to grant to 
American workers their bill of rights.’’ April 16, 1947, 

“I do not believe that the Republican party should 
take a position against labor.... 1 believe we should, of 
course, deal effectively with the abuses that have been 
turned up in investigation of labor activity in this coun- 
try but, on the other hand, I think the Republican party 
would make a great mistake if it took what I would call 
in anti-labor position either in its policies or in its 
campaigns.’” December 1958. 

‘“‘We see the time not too far distant when we can 
have a four-day week and family life will be even more 
fully enjoyed by every American.’’ Sept. 23, 1956. 

‘‘l believe that the Kennedy bill in its present form 
is totally inadequate to deal with the abuses which have 
been brought forth by the McClellan Committee. I am 
hopeful that...Congress...will follow the recommendations 
of the President by adding...provisions...with regard to 
secondary boycotts and blackmail picketing and also those 
provisions which would put some teeth intothe particular 
sections of the Kennedy bill dealing with union demo- 
eracy."" Feb. 17, 1959. 

‘What is needed is legislation amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act, legislation...which will close two major 
loopholes...so-called blackmail ind = organizational 
picketing and...the secondary boycott and/or hot cargo 
April 18, 1959, 


Provisions, l 


Landrum-Griffin Bill -- ‘‘‘...the...bill, which has beer 
much criticized by some sections of labor, I think was 
the proper approach.’’ Feb. 15, 1960. 


Right-to-Work Laws -- During the 1958 Californi 
campaign, declined to commit himself on the right-to- 
work issue, saying he would not take a stand on wheth 
California voters should adopt a referendum barring unio 

ho ontra S t 3/ )< 

Steel Strike -- ‘‘...this (is) tl Administration’s 
position at this tin We think it would be a mistake for 
th \dministration to interfere in the steel wage-pri 
negotiatio nec iu f W lo i rfere, we seta pre - 
lent would not I the public interest pri 
18, 1959 

iny ob e observer would have to agree that 
t could be othi more irresponsible than to place 
before the Congress in an election year the complicated 
ind potentially xplosive issue of labor-management 
relations In my opinion, the result would not only have 
been a Government-imposed settlement of this disput 
but a real possibility of the enactment of perman 
tion which would have provided for some form 
of Government-impo compulsory arbitration in all 
major labor disputes. I! don’t need to tell you that Gov- 
rnment arbitration means Government wage fixing and 
that Government wage fixing inevitably means Govern- 
ment price fixing. Once we get into this vicious circle 
not only collective bargaining but the productive private 
enterprise system, 4s we know it, is doomed.’’ Jan. 


21, 1960. 














Labor - Votes 


Nixon in 1947 voted for passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act over President Truman’s veto and in 1949 opposed 
Truman Administration efforts to repeal the law. In 1952 
he voted fora provision requesting the President to invoke 
injunction sections of the Taft-Hartley Act inthe steel 
strike, as an alternative to Truman’s plan to seize the 
industry and adjust wages and compensation. 

Nixon in 1952 voted to continue the tripartite makeup 
of the Wage Stabilization Board and to give the Board 
limited authority to mediate or arbitrate labor disputes 
concerning only wages and salaries. He opposed another 
provision which would have given the Board jurisdiction 
over labor disputes which threatened to interrupt produc- 
tion. 

In 1949 Nixon voted for legislation boosting the 
minimum wage and for provisions to permit such wages 
to vary with the cost of living. 

In 1950 Nixon opposed an amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act authorizing states to outlaw the union shop in 
the railroad industry. This was a Senate vote. 


Agriculture - Stands 


‘‘Here is this Administration’s long-range program 
for agriculture: a flexible parity system aimed at keeping 
surpluses under control; a bold, imaginative program 
aimed at developing new markets; increased research....; 
continued soil conservation; REA, and other programs de- 
signed to protect the value of the farmer’s investment 
and improve his living conditions; a program of rural de- 
velopment, to aid the marginal farmer.... This program 
has as its aim: full parity in the market place for farm 
products; maximum freedom for the farmer from govern- 
ment controls; an ever-increasing standard of living for 
farmers and the American people. We think this program 
is basically sound. We think it will work. We believe in 
it.’’ Sept. 17, 1955. 

‘‘Farm prices are not staying upat the same level.... 
But the answer is not to go back to the old Democratic 
program of 90 percent parity which caused thedecline in 
farm prices and piled up huge surpluses.” Sept. 28, 1955. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s veto of the 1956 farm bill providing 
for a returnto 90 percent price supports “‘will prove to be 
best for the American farmers and the American people.’’ 
April 1956. 

**...the farm program of our opponents...is a cruel 
hoax for the nation’s farmers.... This program produced 
high farm income only in wartime, whereas the Eisen- 
hower program is designed to produce prosperity on th 
farm in peacetime.... The Eisenhower program is work- 
ing and will continue to work because it cuts right to the 
heart of the problem. It is reducing surpluses by attack- 
ing them...through the Soil Bank program and...through 
increasing markets for farm products. Oct. 12, 1956. 


‘‘We are thankful that American agriculture is the 
most productive in the world and that our problem is one 
of surpluses rather than scarcity. But we believe there 
is no higher legislative priority than a complete over- 
hauling of obsolete farm programs under which the prices 
farmers receive for major farm products continue to go 
down and the costs to the taxpayer continue to go up.”’ 
Jan. 27, 1960. 


“*.,.if we say that our farm program is bad for the 
country and...farmers, I think subsidizing automobiles 
would be probably just as bad...the President, rather than 
sending...Congress a rigid program,...has_ sent...his 
views as to what program could break this pattern in 
which the country pays more and more for a farm pro- 
gram, while the farmer gets less and less in income... 
Congress now has responsibility...to find a solution.... If 
Congress fails to do so, it will mean that they are more 
interested in an issue in 1960 than in a solution.’’ Feb. 
15, 1960. 


Agriculture - Votes 


In 1949, Nixon voted for continuation of the farm 
program providing 90-percent price supports for basic 
farm commodities. This proposal was offered as a sub- 
stitute for a Democratic Administration-backed bill call- 
ing for a trial run of the controversial Brannan plan for 
production payments to farmers. This was the year in 
which the Democratic-controlled Congress sidetracked 
the flexible support program previously approved by the 
GOP 80th Congress. 

On other agriculture votes, Nixon: in 1951 voted to 
extend the Sugar Act; in 1949 voted infavor of authorizing 
additional storage facilities for the Commodity Credit 
Corp.; in 1949 voted for expansion of rural telephone 
service but in 1947 had voted against anincrease in Rural 
Electrification Administration loan funds; in 1948-1950 
voted to repeal the federal tax on oleomargarine; in 194 
voted against increases in school lunch funds; in 1947 
voted against authorization of $20 million for farm tenant 
loans; in 1947 favored extending the importation of farm 
labor program for six months and in1951 opposed a meas- 
ure providing for the importation of foreign labor only 
when domestic workers were not available; infiscal 1952 
and 1953 agriculture appropriation bills favored cuts in 


soil conservation payments. As Vice President, he voted in 
1956 to kill 90 percent price supports for millable wheat. 


Welfare & Miscellaneous - Stands 


Space -- ‘‘As we move into the space age, there has 
been too much talk of justifying the effort we are making 
in this field on the grounds of its potential military use- 
fulness and not enough emphasis on the farmore import- 
ant ground that if a nation is toachieve and retain great- 
ness its people must never tire intheir efforts to explore 
the unknown and to acquire knowledge.’’ Feb. 14, 1959. 


Slum Clearance -- Builders should ““step up in the 
United States a dynamic program to eradicate slum and 
blighted areas.’’ Oct. 3, 1955. 


Flood Control -- ‘‘...obviously the Federal Govern- 
ment has a clear and legitimate interest in flood preven- 
tion work.’’ Oct. 3, 1959. 


Chessman -- ‘‘The State Department has not, as far 
as I know, intervened (in the stay of Caryl Chessman’s 
execution), If it did it was not authorized to do so and 
should not. International considerations should not inter- 
fere with the administration of justice in California.’’ 
Feb. 19, 1960. 


Unemployment Compensation -- ‘‘A dynamic and 


growing economy is bound to cause hardships to some of 
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the people involved in the process of change.... To the 
extent feasible, the 12 million workers not now covered 
should be brought under our unemployment compensation 
system. The prolongation of benefit periods now in effect 
is a temporary measure should be made permanent. The 
federal and state governments should work together to- 
ward the cbjective of establishing higher minimum stand - 
irds for the level of benefits, their duration and their 
coverage.’’ Sept. 6, 1958. 

Internal Security -- ‘‘When we use unfair methods 
for fighting Communists we help to destroy freedom 
itself.’’ March 15, 1954. 

‘‘We (the Eisenhower Administration) make just as 
sure as we can that we don’t put the Communists on the 
(federal) payrolls in the first place and second, under 
1 new security risk program, we recognize that it’s a 
privilege, not a right, to work for the Government and 
that we should remove from the payroll those of doubtful 
loyalty and those who might be easy prey to espionage 
uyents because of their personal habits or their back- 
grounds.’’ March 15, 1954. 

Checkers -- ‘‘...Checkers is healthy, But...she eats 
too much. Otherwise, is...just as nice a dog now as 


she was six year ago.’”’ Feb. 17, 1959. 


Welfare & Miscellaneous - Votes 


Housing -- While in Congress Nixon opposed most 
programs for public housing, slum clearance and loans 
to cooperatives. In 1951 and 1952 he supported moves 
to cut back public housing authorizations to 5,000 units 
annually In 1952 he sponsored an 
ically designed to stop public housing construc 
los Angeles. He voted for the 1950 ‘‘middle-income’’ 


imendment specif- 


it 


tion il 


housing bill; previously he voted to delete a provision 
for loans to cooperatives In 1949 he opposed passage 
of a housing bill providing for public housing, slun 
clearance, construction of farm housing and aid 
private builders. He voted against the low-rent public 


housing provision of this bill and favored an ame 


t 


‘ndment 


Tl 


requiring housing employees tosign anti-subversive affi- 
davits. In 1947 he favored a$750-millionincrease in 


thy, 


ition to insuré 


iuthority of the Federal Housing 
home mortgages. 

Education -- In 1951 Nixon voted 
for school surveys and construction in defense are 
favored an amendment reducing funds for paym 
school districts in these areas. Hedid not vote on 


measure providing 1 schools in defense 


to 


Unemployment Compensation -- In 1949 Nixon 
voted for increased grants to the states for unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment administration serv- 


Ices, 


Social Security -- Nixon voted fora 1950 bill extend- 
ing social security coverage to an additional 10 million 
persons and increasing benefits by 70-100 percent. In 
1949 he also voted for a bill providing broader social 
security coverage and benefits after previously voting for 
recommittal in favor of aGOP-backed substitute providing 
for a less extensive and less costly program. In 1948 he 
voted to increase federal old-age payments and aid to 
the blind. Also in 1948 he voted for legislation, passed 
over a Presidential veto, which cancelled Treasury regu- 
lations to expand social security coverage as a result of 
2 Supreme Court decision. He also voted that year to 
increase pensions and annuities of retired railroad 


workers. 


Internal Security -- Nixon voted in 1950 for the In- 
ternal Security Act establishing a Subversive Activities 
Control Board, requiring registration of Communist- 
controlled organizations and denying certain privilege 
members of such organizations and providing for int 
ment of subversives in a national emergency. H 
voted to pass the bill over President Truman’s veto. 

Nixon voted in 1948 for a bill he sponsored -- known 
is_ the Mundt-Nixon bill -- which was a forerunner of 
the Internal Security Act. It provided for combatting 
un-American and subversive activities and required the 
‘egistration of Communists and Communist-front organi- 

1947 he voted for the establishment of a 
to handle cases involving Government em- 
favored requiring court review of loyalty 


In 1951 Nixon opposed a proposal to provide 

*s to students under a professional health training 

Also that year he opposed cuts in grants-in-aid 

ites for maternal and child welfare and opposed 

exempting aid to hospitals from a funds cut. In 1950 he 

1 to establish a National Science Foundation to pro- 

basic research and scientific education and voted 

the President’s plan to establish a Department 

Education and Security. 

1949, Nixon was a sponsor of a voluntary prepay- 

nent health insurance bill, designed as a substitute for 
} 


: t 
compulsory health insurance proposed by the Truman 
t 


Administration. Similar bills were sponsored that year 
by Christian A. Herter (Mass.), Jacob K. Javits (N.Y.), 
Clifford P. Case (N.J.) and Thurston B. Morton (Ky.), 
I x 


then all fellow Republican Members of the House. 
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